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ConpDITION oF Women By Law. 


“they 
Their course through thickest constellations held, 
Spreading their bane; the blasted stars looked wan.” 


Allay 
these troublous storms that toss 
The private state and render life unsweet.” 


“ J conjure thee by all the parts of man 

Which honor does acknowledge, that thou declare 
What incidency thou dost guess of harm 

Is creeping towards me 
Which way to be prevented, if it be.” 


No one who can imagine the horrors of a lawless state of 
society, where every man does what is right in his own eyes, 
can be surprised, that, with persons not of confined views, 
every branch of jurisprudence should be invested with a sa- 
credness which awes the spirit of enquiry. We share the 
feelings of the poet, when he eulogizes with such warmth the 
“holy guardian laws,” but our admiration being undistin- 
guishing ceases to be just. Let us rather honor the law, by 
condemning those parts of it which are at variance with the 
principles from which law derives its claims to reverence. 
Let us guard against that most plausible and unsuspected 
prejudice which takes the part of law, deeming it of course the 
part of right. We often see the dazzled or careless eye mis- 
taking the conquerer’s swerd for the -balance-of justice; To 
discern the real character: of an unjust law, tie metital vision 
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must be sharpened by an inquisitive probity. Many who 
watch against the intrusion of more obvious errors, are little 
on their guard concerning a prepossession, which renders in- 
visible defects and blemishes in the system of law justly called 
“la plus belle invention de la raison.” Notwithstanding ex- 
perience shows that errors creep into whatever passes through 
the hands of man, so comprehensive and arbitrary 1s the sway 
of authority over the moral sentiments, we believe that dis- 
criminating views of proceedings sanctioned by law, are con- 
fined to the smallest division of the good and wise. No man 
moves our reverence like him, who, when temptation urges, 
law authorizing, custom blinding, none resisting, reputation 
safe, can withhold his hand from the forbidden prize. ‘Those 
who, a law unto themselves, respect rights prostrated by the 
law of the land for ages, unasserted even by the sufferers, are 
the glory of the species. To such as pursue, without reflec- 
tion, an opposite course, excusable frailty is more justly at- 
tributable than deep blame. We rather pity than condemn 
a man who is betrayed by voices in the temple of law, where 
so strong an assurance of safety possesses the mind, that if 
they seem to swerve, some latent justification is fancied, and 
a seemly reverence closes the “alleys and passages to re- 


‘morse.” We pity such the more, if those they blindly injure, 


from their ignorance, obscurity, patience or weakness, suffer 
in silence. Next to preserving our innocence, we pray that 
the outcries of those on whom we encroach, whether from 
carelessness or indifference to justice, may recall us to the 
path of uprightness. Let them not be those whose stroke is 
heavier than their groaning. Never, in a wrongful cause, 
may we meet with uncomplaining submission. 

The human race have in modern times made great improve- 
ments in their laws and customs. In many countries slavery is 
abolished. ‘The Jews and Catholics are no longer persecuted, 
and prisoners of war are treated with liberality. Still the 
condition of American women accords little with the senti- 
ments of a refined age. They stand excluded from the beams 
of justice and benevolence that have poured forth on all other 
descriptions of the oppressed. Their destiny is still regulated 
by a law of England, which, as appears by the first subsisting 
record, was made at least six centuries ago—a law that bears 
all the marks of a period distinguished by the hand of vio- 
lence, and the unenlightened conscience—all the marks of a 
period when the art of reading was a rare distinction even in 
the highest class; and the press net: yet invented. Supposed 
interest, onpSex, ‘dnd: patient, weakness in the other, have 
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perpetuated this foul anomaly of our code, by which, instead 
of being protected as weak, a married woman is wronged 


because she is weak. The existing usages of war respéct . 


private property, but the bridegroom, less refined than the 
modern soldier, takes without scruple the spoils of the bride, 
according to the custom prevalent in war in times of ancient 
barbarity. Men have left off plundering their enemies, but 
they continue to plunder their friends. Heirésses who marry 
and leave their property at the mercy of the law and their 
hushands, too often learn, when too late, the evils to which a 
kiss may betray them. The property of single women is 
protected equally with that of other members of the commu- 
nity ; but if they marry, they forfeit, by the law of the land, 
the bulk of their possessions, and they bear not only the loss, 
but a grief that aggravates it tenfold—the stinging sense of 
injustice. Suppose the marriage of a rich man should trans- 
fer to his bride all his personal, and the income of his real 
estate—what an outcry would be raised against this legal 
robbery ; and yet a man thus circumstanced, would be by no 
means in so bad a condition as a married heiress; neither in 
so great danger of being brought to want, nor his want so 
desperate if it came. It is not merely being reduced to a 
state of uncertainty and dependance, nor of faded splendor in 


consequence of partial losses, of which these hapless sufferers | 


have to complain; by the operation of the law they are often 
wholly deprived of that competence so essential to ease and 
well-being, and the principal safe-guard of integrity, which 
is never so free from danger as in a state of independence. 
The extent of the evil under consideration, in the extreme 
form, where the property is gone not only from the wife but 
from the husband, has been little weighed. Let any man sit 
down and enumerate the married women of fortune within his 
knowledge, and consider what proportion of the number are, 
by the operation of this law, reduced to utter poverty. If he 
has never done this before, he will be surprised at the result. 
Probably such an enumeration would present the just propor- 
tion of saving and loss in these cases, and considering the 
omission of those instances where property is held for the 
wife in trust, more than a moiety of whom would doubt- 
less without this precaution have lost all, would present 
the law, as it stands, in a light disgraceful to statesmen. 
We are of opinion that the evils wrought by the manu- 
facturing law, opposed a few months since with such energy 
and rhetoric, were trifling in comparison. Most of the 
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persons who are thus, all partially, the greater part wholly, 


deprived of the natural benefits which ought to be secured to 
them by law, derived their property from industrious fathers. 
The heart aches at the frightful number of these. The 
diminution of the property of some is so considerable as to 
impose unaccustomed and very irksome restraints. As to 
other cases, although the property once the wife’s remains 
apparently undiminished, dissatisfaction in several instances, 
on her part, with her legal condition, must have intruded. 

To show more distinctly the hard measure dealt by law to 
married women, let us detail a single case which occurs to 
us at this moment. An unfortunate person, early an orphan, 
was left mistress of a moderate independence, and became 
engaged to a son of the friend in whose family she resided. 
Abandoned by her country, not only unshielded by the law, 
but the law her enemy, without father or brother, what stipu- 
lation under such circumstances could be expected in con- 
firmation of her rights? In marrying she suffered as usual the 
abduction of her fortune. It is not probable she was satisfied, 
though she was silent. No doubt the law, in conveying to 
her husband her purse, defrauded him of that fulness of love 
of which he would otherwise have been the object. This 
dear-bought purse soon fell from his grasp.’ Our poor friend, 
by the egregious rashness of her husband, (he was no prodi- 
gal,) was in a few years’ reduced, with her children, to fare 
scarcely better than bread and water, nay, often to a dinner 
of herbs, (was there love therewith?) and this, with their 
clothing, was bestowed by the charity of friends. All was 
gone—comfort, independence, station, confidence in her hus- 
band. ‘The most vindictive enemy would scarce inflict what 
this innocent woman suffered by the operation of the law. It 
was a two-edged sword, and smote her husband also. 

Let us turn our attention to the lingering and painful trial, 
which in such cases usually precedes the final moment when 
ruin is ascertained and made public, and compare it with 
what might have been the condition of these households, had 
men refrained from this outrage upon the rights of property. 


Penetrate io the fireside and behold its sorrows, for all with- 


out seemed bright, while all within was misery. See the 
uneasy glances of the wife, exploring by stealth the cloudy 
brow and anxious eye of the husband; see the mirth of the 
children checked by the uninterrupted gloom and hasty petu- 
lance of the miserable father ; see the income failing, debts 
accumulating which there is no prospect of paying, sufferings 
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which cannot be mitigated by sympathy, for they must not be 
told, children unprovided for, poverty attended with dishonor, 
with fraud—poverty that impoverishes others—poverty con- 
senting to what the will rejects. Had the property remained 
with its rightful owner, the husband would not have plunged 
into these labyrinths in which he lost himself; these desolated 
families would have presented examples of comfort and virtue, 


“intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness.” 


If the friends of the wife in such a case come forward to 
her assistance, the husband is empowered by law to appro- 
priate to himself their gifts; they are at the disposal of his 
creditors. Should they charitably stock a shop for the com- 
miserated wife, an industrious woman with a head for calcu- 
lation might perhaps support her family from the profits, and 
in time reimburse them; but alas! there is no such relief for 
the unhappy creature ; the pursuing law seizes all to pay the 
husband’s debts, and the ribbons and laces, gifts of friends, or 
bought by money loaned by their kindness, are shortly to be 
seen dangling from the fingers of the auctioneer. 

How would it embitter the last moments of life, did it enter 
the gray head that this would be the result of a life of toil, to 
fancy the hard-got wealth with which such a life was re- 
warded, torn by law from the natural heir, the nearest blood, 
sliding through the hands of a stranger, deeming it, through 
inexperience, inexhaustible, given up to rash plans, or to idle- 
ness and luxury, time hanging heavily on his hands, while the 
daughter is wearying her brain with economical schemes and 
balancings, and her frame with labor—to fancy her at last 
obliged to part with what is peculiarly dear, because highly 
prized by the donor, her real estate, a sort of property which 
the law preserves to a married woman, but with strange 
caprice depriving her of the income of it, leaves her without 
the means of keeping it in good condition, so that she is 
compelled, if her husband unthriftily or morosely refuse to 
repair the decaying roof, leaving the tenement uninhabitable, 
to part with perhaps the last fragment of her inheritance. 

Many a daughter of a wealthy parent, married to a husband 
with a small income, incurs hardships to which her strength 
is inadequate, which impair her comfort and health, perhaps 
shorten her life, endures the painful condition of station with- 
out means, because the law, incapacitating her for possessing 
personal property, (a heavy punishment for a great culprit,) 
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the generosity of the father is chilled by the circumstance, 
that he can afford her no direct aid. If she derive any benefit 
from the paternal gift, it must be at the will of the husband, 
sparing, prodigal, kind, indifferent or alienated, as the case 
may be. It is hard that the father can extend his generosity 
to the daughter only through the uncertain, concurring kind- 
ness of another. Then those who cannot possess cannot be- 
queath. If the daughter die before her husband, the gift 
intended for her benefit instead of going to her offspring, the 
descendants of the donor, remains in the hands of a stranger, 
and will probably be shared with the mother of a new race. 
Mrs. the sole heir of a wealthy father, married a man 
without property, and dying, left one child; the survivor mar- 
ried again, and became the father of seven other children. The 
child of the first wife, on the death of his father, received, after a 
third of the estate was deducted by law for his stepmother, an 
eighth of the remainder. ‘The last race, who had apparently 
regarded the rightful heir as a supernumerary in the family, 
doubtless grudged him, after taking the larger part, this mini- 
mum of his grandfather’s acquisitions. Such is the natural 
course of the extraordinary law which confers the possessions 
of the parent upon a stranger in preference to the child, 
passes by the true blood, to deposit them in an “ unlineal 
hand,” makes the daughter a mere conduit between the father 
and the husband. Can that law suit an upright mind, which 
thus prefers affinity to consanguinity? Is it a just decision, 
that property should go rather through the hands of a son-in- 
law to a stranger and her children, than through the daughter 
to her offspring ? 


*“ Does not the one deserve to have an heir? 
Is not the heir a well-deserving son?” 


Is it not a strange inconsistency, that if the married daugh- 
ter survive her father, her husband is virtually his heir, she 
being only nominally so, while, if the father survive the 
daughter, her children are his heirs; her husband being ex- 
cluded? Should the destiny of the grandchildren turn thus 
capriciously on the order of death in the generations above 
them? We ask these questions without imagining, though 
the usage is still kept up, a single individual would presume to 
support the principle. The law has not even a specious 
outside. So far as our knowledge goes, it is condemned by 
all persons of reflection, except those who avow plainly a 
selfish motive. Hear Lord Mansfield, that great man to whom 
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Pope* “ opes the temple of eternity.” He tell us the opinion 
of the sages of law, in terms that denote his own, Haselinton 
vs. Gill—*“ that courts of equity have for ages past thought 
the rule of the common law too hard, and have thought it 
right to protect the property of the wife,” &c. 

The lucid reasonings employed by Mr. Dane to show that 
the property which comes to the wife is hers till it is collect- 
ed, a step with regard to which most women are in the dark, 
little thinking it dissolves their relations with their patrimony, 
are a most efficient satire on the whole law. * * * Certain 
it is,” he says, “they” (whatever comes to the wife) “must 
first vest in her, though coming to her during marriage; the 
distributory share is, and must be assigned to her; the statute 
assigns it to her, not to her husband, and in finding to whom— 
it belongs, her degree of kindred is computed, not his, and 
the legacy is bequeathed to her and not to him. She is the 
meritorious cause, and her husband derives it, when he col- 
lects it from her, and not from the intestate or the testator. 
Now, as this legacy or share, coming to her during the mar- 
riage, vests in her, in the first instance, as one does coming to 
her before marriage, and the last remains hers till he collects 
it, and so shows his intention to take it from her and make it 
his own, so on every sound principle, the first remains in her 
till so collected. This is according to the intent of the law 


* Pope’s exquisite art of endearing the heroes of his complacent muse 
to the reader, puts forth, with regard to Murray, all its power. He de- 
nominates him one on whose voice hung the judgments of the wise— 


“ One whom nature, learning, birth conspired 
To form not to admire, but be admired.” 


ite anticipates for his remains the glorious community of Westminster 
bbey— 
“Where Murray, long enough his country’s pride, 
Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde.” 


does not recall the enthusiastic eulogy contained in his Ode to 
enus ? 
“ Equal the injured to defend, 
To charm the mistress, or to fix the friend,” &c. 


Or the comment on Murray’s devotion to concerns of state ? 
“ How sweet an Ovid, Murray, was our boast!” 


Many are of opinion that Junius really eulogizes Lord Mansfield, when 
he says to him with asperity—“ Instead of those certain positive rules b 
which the ey sag of a court of law should invariably be determined, 
you have fondly introduced your own unsettled notions of equity and 
substantial justice.” Is it to his not being a mere lawyer, as Johnson ° 
Says, and that he drank champagne with the wits, that he owes this su- 


preme regard to justice ? 
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and the giver. In giving her the legacy he means her benefit 
clearly, and not her husband’s ; for if meant for his benefit, it 
would have been given to him directly, and not to her. And 
when the law gives my wife. a share in her father’s estate, it 
surely means her benefit and not mine.” Digest vol. 1. p. 345. 
If the law confers, why does it not secure to her this rightful 
benefit ? 

The spirit both of Judge Keene’s and Mr. Dane’s remarks, 
though from their warmth, they might be termed expostulations 
relating to a married woman’s power to devise, is entirely hos- 
tile to the character of the laws which determine the condition 
of married women. Some for whom their books are designed, 
will consider the authors more honest than wise, while their 
merits remain unknown to those whose defence they espouse, 
those who never dream that within these tomes in quaker 
array, lie sentiments more honorable in relation to them, than 
in all the gilt and silken souvenirs of the day. ‘This display 
of equity, amidst the details of a law so monstrous, strikes the 
eye with strange and delighted surprise. We see justice 
with her balances in the den of robbers. We are reminded 
of the purifying of the desecrated temple, of the light of 
Goshen, brightening amid the thick darkness of the adjacent 
provinces. We rejoice to find other American writers awake 
to this flagitious portion of law. See the elaborate attack 
made upon it in the North American Review for April, 1828, 
and more lately, it is denounced in the strongest terms by 
Mr. Sullivan, in one of the best of those most efficient organs 
of reform, school-books. In his Political Class Book, com- 
plaining that the instruction of women in the substance and 
forms of business, is neglected, he expostulates on the ground 
of the deplorable legal condition of the female sex, in behalf 
of a reformation on this subject. “ Why,” he says, “ should 
not females be instructed in their social rights, and in the 
means of preserving what is their own? and why should they 
be deprived of the benefit of knowing that they can protect 
themselves against the barbarism of laws, which crept into 
the social system when they were slaves?” 

It is allowed universally that women are great sufferers by 
the law ; what are its fruits to the practical invaders of their 
rights? Such, that we are of opinion men will have especial 
reason to thank the reformers who overthrow it; they will 
mend the condition of both sexes. We look upon it as bur- 
dened with a double curse, and think that a man cannot de- 
grade and injure his wife, without at the same time debasing 
and afflicting himself. Blessed be Providence, that prepares 
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the monitory thorn for the stray foot! We believe that the 
experience of the man who takes advantage of this law, is 
anything but enviable. As to his position in society, no man 
is so much exposed to the carpings of his fellows. As to his 
standing in his own opinion, his theoretical notions of justice 
are utterly at variance with the title by which he holds his 
wife’s property. Conscience, though blinded by the passions, 
and dulled by the commonness of the practice, whispers now 
and then reproaches. These misgivings, the suspected, often 
proclaimed regrets of the wife, sour the pleasure he antici- 
pated, and tantalize him with the feeling of an imperfect 
command over what he has acquired. His condition leaves 
motive enough to exertion to make him uneasy, and too little 
to render him industrious. He has no reason to congratulate 
himself on his domestic condition. 'The sense of degradation 
which the wife always feels whether he be a fierce or “ meek 
usurper,” who avails himself of the law, produces, according 
to her natural character, a sore temper or mean spirit. One 
individual exhibits servility, disheartened apathy, and the 
unsightly absence of self-respect. In another, like the dis- 
contented ghost bidden to watch the treasures of old adven- 
turers, a shrewish temper is ever darting forth its stings to 
repel or avenge with its terrors, the legalized invasion. We 
used to hate a shrew; but in such instances, when we hear 
her bitter speeches, we are content to remain calm spectators 
of this “civil war between the vices.” Where there is a 
disposition to commit injustice, let there be a disposition to 
struggle against it. Let not the husband, in these cases, 
complain of the wife if 


“ He have not from her eyes that gentleness 
And show of love that he was wont to have.” 


He could have saved himself from such a reverse. The wise 
and good refuse gifts made in a fit of enthusiasm. 

The faults thus created in the wife by oppressive social 
institutions, weaken or destroy the affection of the husband. 
Cordiality is banished from the domestic hearth. On both 
sides, where open quarrels are escaped, secret resentment 
burns ; even when the evil is brooked with patience, the de- 
jected, unimpassioned services of duty are coldly meted out, 
where, in a just state of things, there might have been wit- 
nessed the most delightful of all spectacles, the interest and 
alacrity of cordial love. The mother, characterized by one 
of the great philosophers of our times,* as “the being to 


* Stewart. 
VOL. Il.....NOQ. VIII. 65 
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whom nature has entrusted the first developement of our in- 
tellectual and moral powers, and who is therefore the chief 
medium through which the progress of the mind is continued 
from generation to generation,” with a heart no longer at 
ease, immersed in the bitter abstraction of disappointment, 
ceases to be mistress of the open-eyed attention necessary to 
carry on this process, necessary to implant good habits in her 
children; yet a man must leave the care of the nursery, after 
he has rendered her unfit for it, to this melancholy, anxious, 
degraded person. It will be well if the misanthropy of dis- 
appointment does not in a degree extend to the children. 
The poets tell us, that the wife, however degraded, oppressed, 
impoverished by her husband, will still make it her highest 
happiness to love, serve and obey him. Kings have some- 
times inspired their subjects with such devotion, but let not 
husbands expect it of a melancholy wife. Let us not think 
melancholy a trifling evil; by an easy process, it is a popular 
quality with good hearted people, ignorant of human nature ; 
unhappiness produces pity—pity, love—love approves, but 
moral philosophers will tell you to guard most especially against 
‘sour melancholy.” How well the infallible Shakspeare un- 
derstood the nature of this quality, when, in making John 
enumerate the circumstances which would encourage him to 
suggest to Herbert the horrid assassination of that “ gracious 
creature,” Arthur, he puts these words into his mouth :— 


“ Wert thou possessed with a thousand wrongs, 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 
Had baked thy blood, and made it heavy-thick, 
Then 


I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts.” 


Joy is accompanied with love and generosity, but anger, envy, 
malice naturally follow grief and disappointment. Have we 
not all seen how apt a person, discomposed by an injury, is 
to find a hundred subjects of dislike, and who is so likely to 
be the object of them, as he who excited the first emotion ? 
Alas, how often have our impolitic and oppressive usages 
changed to acid the sweet sympathies of woman! How often 
has the misery they have produced dried up the kind affec- 
tions ! 

Let us, by observing justice towards women, make them 
amiable and deserving of respect, leave them that degree of 
dignity and ease of mind necessary to the preservation of just 
authority over their families. A woman who experiences the 
oppression of the law, whether she sit down in spiritless de- 
spondency, or make ineffectual resistance, falls into contempt, 
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endures often, even from her husband, supercilious treatment. 
A rich woman, overrated before her marriage in consequence 
of the adventitious lustre of wealth, is often underrated after, 
and reminds us of the raft neglected on the shore when it has 
landed its valuable freight. The sights we have witnessed 
make us understand Timon’s satirical address to the gods— 
“ Reserve still to give, lest your deities be despised.” 

In how strong a light the errors of our ancestors are viewed, 
is seen, among other things, by the frequent evasions of the 
law—evasions that, if the law were a righteous one, would be 
wholly unjustifiable. This silent warfare goes on, but it 
clings to its place like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
and we are obliged to imitate Ahasuerus, who knew no way 
to save the Jews from his own edicts, but to give them the 
liberty of making defence. Wise and upright men, we find, 
advise these defensive arrangements on the part of the sex 
previous to marriage, yet the cases where they are made, are 
by no means those where the action of the law would be 
peculiarly dangerous to the wife. We see the hands of this 
Briareus held, only in that sphere of life where those consid- 
erable safe-guards of the female sex already exist—extraordi- 
nary regard to opinion, and superior kindness to women. The 
victims of this tremendous law are those who are most exposed 
to extreme suffering from it. Whatever measures may be 
used to counteract the crude and unscrupulous doings of our 
old insular ancestors, who decided in favor of the better sex 


on the principle the boy Cyrus applied to the two coats—how 


frequent soever the willingness, on the part of fathers and 
daughters, to incur the trouble, odium and expense of eluding 
the law, nothing but its entire abolition can place the female 
sex in a just condition. One very important objection to the 
present partial remedy is, that if a suitor is accepted uncon- 
ditionally, the supposition is, that it is on the footing of sub- 
sisting laws, and there is an appearance of tergiversation in 
imposing subsequent restrictions. Further, the wife, when 
precautions against utter ruin are taken, pays often a heavy 
price for her redemption, and is, perhaps, in consequence of her 
husband’s disappointment, subjected to ungentle and illiberal 
treatment. ‘There are men whose ideas are so perverted, they 
deem the withholding a wife’s property dishonorable to them, 
as if stipulations that are just could inflict dishonor. In ad- 
dition to personal suffering, the daughter may often have the 
grief to see the kind father who protected her rights, regarded 
for that cause by her husband with resentment, when na- 
ture takes its course, in opposition to the bold and arbitrary 
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handling by the law of mewm and tuum, by which the child’s 
husband is preferred to the child, he meets with an unpleasant 
surprise. ‘The arrangement by which the law is evaded pro- 
duces other evils; it places a mother in a very objectionable 
relation with her children, and it must trouble an affectionate 
wife, that her husband, if he survive her, cannot continue to 
enjoy the income to which he has been accustomed during 
her life. How much better to slay this serpent at once, than 
resort to preventatives liable to so many objections, and of 
which great numbers will always neglect to avail themselves ! 

But notwithstanding these considerable objections, this ar- 
rangement so far mitigates the legal hardships of the sex, that 
every woman of property is earnestly advised in present cir- 
cumstances to embrace it. So dangerous to the wife is the 
trust reposed by the law in the husband, (if it deserves to be 
represented in so favorable terms,) it has been thought a 
judge’s appointing a husband a trustee for the wife, one way 
of breaking the trust and spending the children’s fortune, and 
the reason given is, that men treat the estate of their wife and 
children as their own. 

Secure a woman’s property! what an expression! against 
what? force? no; against the invasion of law, that spreads 
its protecting wings over all other property. Instead of a law 
depriving women of their possessions, how much more for the 
benefit of society—how much more according to the high 
pretences of this nation, which justly boasts in common cases 
a jealous regard for the rights of the weak—would be a law 
laying restraints on female generosity, rendering harmless the 
credulity which would make the husband “ guardian and de- 
positary without reservation or bond.” Juliet will trust Ro- 
meo though he forget Rosaline. Hear Judge Reeve :—* It 
is not supposed that a female unaccustomed to bargains, in 
the moments of her warm confidence in the honorable and 
generous intentions of her suitor, will always sufficiently 
guard her rights.” ‘That jealous Roman law which prohibited 
the gifts of a wife, testifies the wisdom and justice of those 
who made it. These enlightened legislators knew, that 
though it disturbed the peace of society less to take money 
from the possessors by their own consent, under false and 
transient impressions, than to seize upon it by force, the cor- 
ruption is as deep, and the loss and suffering the same. The 
rude imposers of this rapacious usage by which we are gov- 
erned, remind us by its impolicy, as well as by its cruelty, 


that they had never conned the alphabet, the chief source of | 


wisdom and equity. 
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Those who support this law must needs be enemies of fe- 
male education; for in proportion as knowledge is communi- 
cated, thought and feeling developed, will the discontent 
under oppression increase. Whether we gain by placing at 
the head of the nursery a passive blockhead, is no longer a 
matter of doubt. It is certain no other will ever be content 
with the action of the law. 

It is painful to think, that where the English language is 
spoken, the language of Washington and Clarkson, those just 
men who, from the universal admiration they inspire, we 
sometimes fondly hope represent the age, women are subject- 
ed to the laws of a poor and barbarous period, while in the 
greater part of Christendom their condition is regulated by a 
milder system, devised when the Roman empire was so much 


_renowned for its civil polity and wisdom. 


Women of the continent of Europe, avoid our shores! there 
are mutations enough in life, without exposing yourselves to 
the additional vicissitudes brought about by our law. 

We have frequently, in recurring to our childhood, blessed 
the parental care which so often interposed to save us from 
being agents in what our mature years condemn, though from — 
our juvenile ignorance of right and wrong, it would have been 
no stain. In reverting to a later period, we have deemed 
most fortunate irresistible obstacles to favorite measures, dis- 
approved on mature reflection. ‘The husbands of wives whose 
property has been placed in trust. by careful fathers, if they 
are virtuous men, will rejoice on reflection that they were 
thus hindered from acquiring those unrighteous privileges, of 
which, in a thoughtless moment, they might have availed 
themselves. It is a great escape to be saved from wronging 
any body, but particularly one, who, in a confiding moment, 
has thrown herself wholly into our power, and whose appro- 
bation and well-being is worth almost as much to us as our 
own. 

How little this law accords with the definition of Burke— 
“Law is only beneficence acting by a rule.” Our treach- 


erous laws give women wealth only to hurl them from a 


higher pinnacle to indigence and contempt, to expose them 
to the most cruel injuries and sufferings. Unless the law 
which plunders the wife is abolished, it would be a salutary 
change to prohibit women from inheriting property; it would 
save them from many a bitter and benumbing disappointment, 
from the depression that fetters the faculties, and destroys 
benevolence. It would be clearly an advantageous change 
to the sex. Since a woman is not to be the reservoir of her 
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patrimony, let her not be the mere channel of conveyance to 
strange hands. | 

How weighty an obligation rests on the guardians of the 
public weal, who trespass as much against their duty by suffer- 
ing a bad law to exist, as by enacting one to rase out this 
deformity of our social system—the law which degrades, op- 
presses and impoverishes their countrymen, their mothers, 
sisters and daughters, and what ought to come nearest home 
of all, and will to every kind and honorable heart, their 
wives! It is only because we have grown up in the constant 
view of the practice, that we can behold it without emotion. 
To some subjects we have no sensibility, because they are so 
familiar as never to engage our attention—because they were 
presented to the mind before it was awake to the real nature 
of things. We donot believe that when this occult domestic 
evil shall be subjected to the scrutiny its magnitude demands, 
in place of the unconscious gaze of habit, it will be viewed 
with indifference. We believe this law, if not abolished, will 
be generally evaded; that wherever the contrary occurs, rep- 
utation will be the price paid for its supposed advantages; 
that the legality of the step taken will not prove a screen 
from public condemnation; that it will place a man’s fame 
below that of many who render themselves amenable to the 
law. We hope for more; we hope that public sentiment, 
being reformed, will reform the law. We think we shall yet 
see the women we love best, the women of America, attain at 
least to that happier footing on which the women of other 
lands are placed. We shall yet be delivered we think from 
the action of a law, which, in sanctioning a deviation from 
justice in one case, prepares men to despise and disregard it 
in another. 


“When law can do no right, 
Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong.” 


Oh would legislators forsake the old purblind policy of re- 
solving all questions by apparent interest, and considering 
those under their power as under their protection—would 
yield to sympathy for the wife stripped by marriage of her 
property, and exposed with her children to the most painful 
reverses! If among those specially accountable citizens there 
are sons deprived of their mothers’ inheritance, brothers, 
whose sisters sigh under this oppression, let their personal 
griefs stimulate them to save other mothers, other wives from 
being victims to the same injustice. As for the humane and 
just man, who shall have a hand in the abolition of this usage, 
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the blessing of such as are ready to perish shall come upon 
him. To bring about an important reform is the highest 
dignity and satisfaction to which a human creature can attain. 
Political economists! cut off this fruitful source of bankruptcy ! 
Legislators! if marriage is to be penal to one sex by law, at 
least let the penalty be mitigated! Procure this, or a better 
benefit, entire justice, and the exquisite congratulations ad- 
a dressed by Cicero on a certain occasion to Cesar, may be ap- 
| plied to you— Nihil habet nec fortuna tua majus, quam ut 
possis, nec natura tua melius, quam ut velis servare quam plu- 
rimos” (plurimas.) 


A COADJUTOR. 


Hymns to tue Gops. 


Bacchus. 


Where art thou, Bacchus ?—on the vine spread hills 
oo Of some rich country, where the red wine fills 
a4 The clustered grapes—staining thy lips all red 
With generous liquor—pouring on thy head 
The odorous wine, and ever holding up 

Unto the smiling sun thy brimming cup, 

And filling it with light; or doth thy car, 

a Beneath the light of the far northern star, 

pe Pass over Thracia’s hills, while all around 

be Are shouting Bacchanals, and every sound 

Of merry revelry, while distant men 


PS Start at thy noisings ; or in distant glen 

ES Reclinest thou, beneath green ivy leaves, 

ei And idlest off the day—while each Fawn weaves 
Pe Green garlands for thee, sipping the rich bowl 

we That thou hast given him—while the loud roll 
@ Of thy all conquering wheels is heard no more, 


2 And thy strong tigers have lain down before 
Thy grape-stained feet ? 
O Bacchus, come and meet 

Thy worshippers, the while with merry lore 
Of ancient song, thy godhead they do greet. 


O thou, who lovest pleasure—at whose heart 
Rich wine is always felt—who hast a part 

In all air-swelling mirth—who in the dance 

Of merry maidens joinest, where the glance 

Of brightened eyes, or white and twinkling feet 
Of joyous fair ones doth thy quick eyes mect, 
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Upon some summer green ; maker of joy 
To all care-troubled men—who dost destroy 
The piercing fangs of grief—for whom the maids 
Weave ivy garlands, and in pleasant glades 
Hang up thine images, and with bright looks 
Go dancing round—and shepherds with their crooks 
Join the glad company, and pass about 
With merry laugh, and many a gladsome shout— 
Staining with rich dark grapes each little cheek 
They most do love—and then with sudden freak, 
Taking the willing hand, and dancing on 
About the green mound—O thou merry son 
Of lofty Jove! 
Wherever thou dost rove 
Among the grape vines—come, ere day is done, 
And let us, too, thy sunny influence prove. 


Where art thou, conqueror—before whom fell 
The jewelled kings of Ind—when the strong swell 
Of thy great multitudes came on them, and 
Thou hadst thy thyrsus in thy red right hand, 
Shaking it over them—and every soul 
Grew faint, as with wild lightning, when the roll 
Of thy great chariot wheels was on the neck 
Of many a conqueror—when thou didst check 
Thy tigers and thy lynxes at the shore 
Of the broad ocean—and didst still the roar, 
Pouring a sparkling and a pleasant wine 
Into tts waters—owhen the dashing brine 
Tossed up new odors, and a pleasant scent 
Upon its breath, and many who were spent 
With weary sickness, breathed of life anew, 
When wine-inspired breezes on them blew ; 
O thou who bringest all men to thy feet ; 
O thou with brow of light and smiles most sweet— 

Make this, our earth, 

A share to thy wild mirth, 
Let us rejoice thy wine-dewed hair to greet, 

And chaunt to thee that gavest young Joy his birth. 


Come to our ceremony—lo! we rear 

An altar of bright turf unto thee here, 

And crown it with the vine, and pleasant leaf 
Of clinging ivy—come, and drive sad grief 

Far from us—lo! we pour thy turf upon, 

Full cups of wine—and bid the westering sun 
Fill the good air with odor—see ! a mist 

Is rising from the sun-touched wine—(ah !—hist !— 
Alas! *twas not his cry)—with all thy train 

Of laughing satyrs—pouring out a strain 

Of utmost shrillness on the noisy pipe ; 

O come, with eye and lip of beauty ripe 

And wondrous rare—Oh let us hear thy wheels 
Coming upon the hills, while twilight steals 
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Upon us quietly—while the dark night 
Is hindered from her course, by the fierce light 
Of thy wild tigers’ eyes—oh let us see 
The revelry of thy wild company, 
With all thy train— at 
And ere night comes again, 
We'll pass o’er many a hill and vale with thee, 
And raise to thee a loudly joyous strain. 5 ie 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE VILLAGE OF 


Tuts is the golden age of legendary lore. The sober nar- 
rative of the settlement of towns and churches, and the details 
of the ecclesiastical disputes of the Pilgrims, have lost their in- 
terest with the lovers of the marvellous; and lest the important 
chronicles of the New England States should be left to slumber 
in their original mistiness, wonderful untruths must be imag- 
ined, or still more wonderful facts must be found among 
mouldering records, to serve as lures for those who but skim 
over the surface of history, as you would disguise the health- 
ful medicine of a child in a sweet piece of confectionary. 

Legends of heroism and enchantment have already made 
famous a few of the towns of New England and New York. 
Posterity will look upon the scene of Lovel’s fight and of our 
own Bunker Hill as the classic land of the West; and while 
the Sketch Book is unforgotten, what traveller upon the Hud- 
son will omit to stray along that gorge of the Kaatskills where 
old Rip Van Winkle passed his long sleep? 

There is a pleasant village in New England in which, in 
times past, was a little Gothic school house, the high reputa- 
tion of which used to draw the aspirants after collegiate honors 
from far and near. 

I can remember the good master even now, a little dark 
looking man with a quick piercing black eye, and withal, the 
most good humored smile in the world except when he was 
ina passion. He was a sincerely religious man, but at times, 
when the higher scholars who were to be entered as Fresh- 
men at the next College Commencement would become 
unruly in anticipation of their embryo dignity, and did not 
bear their honors as meekly as in reverence they should, the 
old gentleman would be transported beyond all bounds, and 
{ have heard him use most uncanonical words, though, to say 
the truth, he would couch them in the learned languages for 

VOL. II.....NO. VIII. 66 
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fear of scandalizing the girls and the younger scholars. 
Thus I have heard him wish a laggard at his Livy lesson, “at 
the gates of Hades,” and call Jupiter to witness the stupidity 
of the rising generation, in very classical Greek and Latin. 

A mile or so below the village, winds a river which breaks 
here into the finest scenery which marks its whole course. 
For miles above it is a deep, silent stream, and there is a gloom- 
iness in its waters where the forest trees bend down their 
branches to the wave. You will fall while on its banks, into 
that repose of feeling which is so often caused by the sight of 
quiet waters. There is a calmness in Nature which extends 
itself to the mind, and you would not wish to disturb the re- 
pose of either by a heavy footstep or the rustling of a leaf. 

But in a moment all this is changed. We may gather 
matter for a homily from the changes on the earth. How 
near together are the sublime and the lowly! We have but 
to turn from side to side to enjoy the varieties of Nature, 
which may raise the mind from the lowest ebb to the highest 
possible excitement of human feeling. Nay, how often, as 
we look upon the same well known spot in the varying of its 
seasons, may we find the waste of winter changed into spring- 
time beauty, and the richness of the earth poured forth from 
places whose wintry desolation had almost determined us to 
forswear the haunts of our childhood. 

At the point where the river sweeps round the village, it 
swells into a large basin studded with islands, and lined with 
craggy, broken rocks. You might think it a small lake but 
for two waterfalls situated one above the other, which extend 
the whole width of the river. The space between them is, in 
a calm day, a clear, glassy surface, where the water reposes 
for a moment from the upper fall ere it rushes on again with 
redoubled force. The islands and shores of this basin afford 
sites for an hundred mills, which continue in a ceaseless clan- 

or from Martinmas till Yule. 

At the foot of the lower fall extends, or did extend, a massive 
bridge. It was a crooked, irregular structure, and showed 
signs of having been built in the good old colony times, when 
timber was cheap, and the ideas of our fathers upon architec- 
ture were not the most definite or elegant in the world. It 
had a graceful sinuosity, which made the traveller at one end 
of it somewhat dubious whether he should pass dry shod to 
the other side. 3 


On this bridge have I stood through many a summer even- 


ing to enjoy the beauty of the scenery, or to lose myself in | 


the fancies suggested by the situation, to wander from reality, 
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and to imagine what had or might have occurred, when Nature 

resided here in her uncultivated greatness over the land 
and its inhabitants. I would picture to myself what had been 
in the olden times, the feats of the hunter of the hills, and I 
could see in every grassy mound the burial cairn of a warrior, 
or search some desolate spot for the mementos of Indian war- 
fare. I could imagine the poetry, (as poetry there must have 
been,) in the early history of our Indians, and each wild cav- 
ern which was met with in my wanderings, might be convert- 
ed into a holy grot, the place of divine communion of some 
Aboriginal Numa with his forest Egeria, and the relics of 
greatness might be found in the sublime scenery, as once the 
dwelling place of a people whose minds must have borne 
some proportion to the grandeur of their habitation. 

But there is enough of interest in reality to those who have 
lived long in any place of extraordinary natural beauty. It 
is well to recall the impressions which were made on our minds 
at the first unfolding of Nature to our view. They will bring 
back the fresh feelings which commerce with the world has 
deadened. It is well to revisit every nook which has been the 
scene of a childish frolic, and to call! up the recollection of 
the more hardy adventures of youth. I could visit the conse- 
crated rock where, as school-boy tradition says, a love lorn 
swain was wont some score of years by gone to meet his lady- 
love, and the eddies are still boiling where he had adventured 
to save her from the waves. And I can call to mind some of 
my own “hair breadth ’scapes.” The bridge had been once 
washed away by a spring freshet, and travellers were obliged 
to cross the river in the canoes of the raftsmen. Late one night 
a canoe had been procured (i. e. taken unceremoniously from 
her moorings) to transport a few erratic youths to their home 
from a country merry-making. All were seated but one, who 
was just stepping to the boat from a raft which stretched far 
into the river. He was a careless, jolly fellow, with a corpo- 
ration like an alderman’s. One foot was already in the boat, 
when the log on which he was standing turned. He lost his 
balance, overset the canoe, and he alone escaped from the 
chilly water. For a moment, all was hushed anxiety; but 
the crew were good swimmers, and as head after head rose 
panting to the surface, | can well remember the shout, the 
clear ringing peals of merriment which burst on the stillness 
of the clear moonshine. The days when sprites and guar- 
dian deities arose to puaish the disturbers of their dwelling 
places, have long been buried in the tombs of the ancient 
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poets; but had not ail the tenants of the imaginary world 
been banished from New England by the piety of our fore- 
fathers, we should have expected them to have arisen to rebuke 
the bold intruders on their watery domain. 

And in connection with this same freshet, I can recollect 
the naked timbers of what was once a bridge stretching 
across the abyss, where the waters were bearing everything to 
destruction. And I can remember the day which followed 
that night of ruin, how brightly it smiled, and the thousands 
of trees and logs, which had been destined for the mills, 
borne out to sea by the rush of waves and the torrent too, so 
swollen that the falls were on a level with the rest of the river, 
and the spray which was shining as purely in the sunbeam 
as if it had no part in the work of destruction which was go- 
ing on beneath it. And at times a mill shed would be swept 
from its foundations, and be hurried crashing and rolling 
through the abyss. ‘There was one poor fellow who had been 
caught by the rising of the river in a mill on an island rock. 
He had but time to escape from the shed ere it was swept 
away, and he was cut off from communication with the main 
land until the subsiding of the river. 

Somewhere about the year seventeen hundred and thirty- 
six, an attack had been planned by an Indian tribe upon the 
settlements below the falls. They then consisted of but few 
inhabitants, who could have made no effectual resistance to a 
war party ; and to have been assailed by Indian surprise would 
have been hopelessly fatal. It was a night which seemed fit- 
ted for deeds of terror. ‘There were threatening black clouds 
clothing the whole vault of the heavens, except a circle of 
gloomy, lurid light round the horizon, such as we have seen 
just before a destructive storm. ‘There was a muttering, sup- 
pressed noise of thunder, as if the clouds moved heavily with 
their load of evil; and the lightning would be seen struggling 
to appear through the dark masses, and then shoot down 
until lost in the light below. | 

There are terrors in Nature which act not with immediate 
force upon the mind or body, yet which are among the most 
appalling discouragements to the settlers of a new country. 
There is an uncertainty and vagueness of fear, which is more 
disheartening than the worst of palpable evils. Where every- 
thing is certain, the mind does not wander from the imme- 
diate reality of peril. ‘There is an unchanging point, a fixed 
range of objects, towards which human energy can be direct- 
ed to do all that manhood may to avert impending evil, and 
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then even in the death-hour, it may be some consolation for a 
brave man to know from what certain quarter the ruin comes, 
and to think that he falls with an unbroken spirit, though the 
body is overcome by irresistible force. But in darkness and 
uncertainty reason is lost in the whirl of terrors, and the very 
brain will grow giddy with it knows not what, and because 
of its very ignorance. The imagination may go illimitably 
on, and picture new dangers, which but wait until those which 
are now impending have had their effect, ere they too follow 
and overwhelm their victims. In vain may courage and en- 
durance be summoned to face the danger which is before ; 
above, around and beneath may others lurk, like hidden ene- 
mies, to give wounds which no watchfulness can prevent, and 
no power retaliate. | 

Such are the perils of the elements in an unknown land, 
where the wilderness opens but upon the ocean, or else upon 
the desert, where no sound of civilization is heard, where no 
cry of suffering will be heeded, and from whence no voice 
of sympathy will proceed. But fear will whisper that these 
are not the only enemies to be encountered. ‘There are un- 
seen living beings who look upon the European as the oppres- 
sor, in whose view the holiest virtue is vengeance, whom 
education has taught no touch of human pity, whom watch- 
fulness makes not heavy, who know not fatigue, and who are 
ever ready to seize on the slightest negligence as the signal 
for slaughter. 

It was on such a night as I have attempted to describe, 
that a large war party of savages determined to attack the 
fair settlement at the falls. Vague rumors had already been 
afloat of impending dangers, and each sun had sunk and left 
uncertainty on the minds of the settlers whether they should 
ever again behold his rising. But the work of death was 
reserved for the midst of the whirlwind, and the darkness of 
the night storm. The canoes of the savages had descended 
almost to their point of destination without the knowledge 
of a single victim. Scouts had been sent before to raise 
beacon fires on appointed rocks, that the party might know 
their vicinity to the falls. 

Fortunately, it happened that the very means used to se- 
cure the safety of the expedition, proved the cause of its 
failure. ‘Tradition is uncertain whether the messenger was 
treacherous, or whether he had mistaken his land marks, or 
whether the safety of the villagers was owing to the elements. 
It is known that they were aroused from their slumbers by 
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the bright fire flashes which shone through their windows. 
There are some who say that the beacon fires were kindled 
in the wrong places, and others, that an old dead pine which 
overhung the falls had been fired by lightning. Be it as it 
may, there was not a heavy eye during the remainder of the 
night in the village. ‘There were the shouts of men, and the 
cries of women and children terrified at impending destruc- 
tion. The suspense was not long. The flame which shed its 
light over rock and wave, showed a party of canoes hurrying 
towards the fire as to a rendezvous. The motion of the boats 
grew more and more rapid and unsteady, until it was evident 
that they were no longer under the command of their crews. 
The swoln river was hurrying them on, and as they neared the 
fatal falls, then were seen the desperate efforts of the savages 
to save their barks from the current and the sullen plunges, 
as the prospect of death became more certain. On they 
came—the canoes hurried and crashed over the falls in one 
mass of ruin; and of those who had set out on the errand of 
death, there remained no trace, save that a broken oar or so, 
and the bodies of a few Indians were found the next morning 
where the work was to have been completed. 
K. K. 


THe Bau. 
Emily to Marguerite. 


On ’twas a brilliant ball last night ! 
I really cannot tell the reason 

Why ’twas so charming, gay and bright ; 
So far the pleasantest this season. 

I wore a white crape dress and pearls, 
(My whole appearance light and airy) 

My soft brown hair in angel curls— 
Tom said I looked a perfect fairy. 


And Helen wore a satin dress, 
(From grandmama a birth-day present) 
Trimmed deep with flounces of blonde lace, 
And in her hair a diamond crescent. 
We entered late ; the room was full, 
And all the world was busy dancing ; 
Helen looked really beautiful, 
Her eyes so bright, her diamonds glancing. 
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And then, her tall mustachio’d beau 


a} Attracted gazers by the dozens ; 

e | For half the people didn’t know 

a That Tom and she were only cousins. 
Fe] Oh, by the way! I’d quite forgot 

eS To tell you Tom’s arrived from Dover ; 
in And oh, such whiskers as he’s got! 


He’d make a most distingué lover. 


He wears a cloak deep lined with furs, 
Mustachios—dans le style farouche ; 
A pair of splendid golden spurs, 
And sports an elegant barouche: 
His gold repeater, diamond rings, 
And smile, there seems a perfect spell in ; 
He flirts divinely, and he sings !— 
But then, he always sings to Helen. 


Well, I went next on Benson’s arm— 
_ The stupid creature made me take it ; 
Though while I smiled, and looked so calm, 
I really felt inclined to break it ; 
For just in front of us I saw 
The Colonel at a little distance, 
Leaning beside the folding door, 
Waiting to lend me his assistance. 


Just then my miseries to crown, 
My cup of grievances to fill, 

That stupid animal, young Brown, 

¥ Asked me to dance the next quadrille. 

ao As you may think, I was enraged, 

4 And— it was wrong to tell a story— 

I faltered—that I was “engaged 
'To—Colonel Lancer——very sorry.” 


“'To Colonel Lancer—on my word 

He seems the fact to have forgotten ; 
For just now as I passed I heard 

Him ask the fortune—rich Miss Cotton.” 
I blushed with spite, and in a pet 

Was led away to the cotillon, 
Where in the very self-same set 

Lancer was dancing with “the Million.” 


To punish him I would not frown, 

But seemed delighted with my capture, 
And flirted so with Mr. Brown 

The little man was quite in rapture ; 
Yet still my heartless vis a vis 

Stood playing with his partner’s flowers ; 
Alas! he could too plainly see 

What a one sided “ case” was ours. 
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The Ball. 


My changing color showed how false 

My acting was—I turned to dash a 
Tear from my cheek—just then a waltz 

Was called, and the young French Attaché, 
Count Mollineux, the famous shot 

Who fought those duels at Gibraltar, 
Asked me to waltz with him—I’d not 

One moment’s time to pause or falter. 


The ring was formed—I cast one look— 

Miss Cotton’s arm was still in Lancer’s ; 
It was a sight I could not brook ; 

I murmured, “yes,” and joined the dancers. 
The waltz began its dizzy whirl, 

And though its circling seemed eternal, 
Still, when I paused, that forward girl 

Was flirting with my faithless Colonel. 


He had not seen me join the dance— 
But suddenly he ceased to fan her ; 
"T'was fixed on mine! that lightning glance! 
In such a sad, reproving manner, 
I felt I blushed a burning red, 
As if my cheek with fire were painted ; 
One moment more—my color fled, 
And in the Attaché’s arms—I fainted ! 


What followed next, I cannot tell ; 
I know that when I did recover, 
I found that broken was the spell 
Wreathed round my too capricious lover ; 
He hung about the sofa, where 
I lay reclined, with looks so tender, 
As if he longed, but did not dare, 
Ilis own attentive cares to render. 


The ladies called for salts, cologne, 
They feared my sense again was fleeting ; 
One instant—I was left alone 
With Lancer—how my heart was beating! 
I spoke not, moved not; he called up a 
Desperate look—I did not stir, 
But coolly said, “pray go to supper, 
Miss Cotton’s waiting for you, Sir.” 


He sighed ; I took no notice; he 
Then seized my hand with animation, 
And wildly said, “Oh Emily! 

Drive me not thus to desperation ; 
You know my feelings, though my true 
Devoted passion never moved you, 

But till this hour I never knew 
How fondly, fervently I loved you! 
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They say I must your presence fly, 
And that I must these feelings smother ; 
Yet when you blushed to meet my eye, 
Could I believe you loved another ? 
Oh no! Miss Cotton must have heard 
A false report—and I—was jealous. 
“ Miss Cotton!” cried I—“ on my word, 
I think that lady’s over zealous.” 


I know not what reply he made, 

But presently I felt much better ; 
And when my sister Helen said 

She’d call the coach, I would not let her ; 
But took my smiling Colonel’s arm 

And once again the ball room entered, 
Where now it seemed as every charm 

Of mirth, and joy, and pleasure centred. 


The lamps burned brighter than before, 
And sweeter far the music sounded 3, 
While as I trod the springing floor * 
My very heart with rapture bounded. 
We laughed, and flirted, waltzed, and walked, 
And sentimentalized together : 
At last—of—something else we talked, 
Beside the party and the weather. 


He whispered something very sweet, 
And—but I will not tell my answer ; 
Pray don’t you think, dear Marguerite, 
The name’s a pretty one, of Lancer ? 
Well--that gay crowd dispersed at last, 
All earthly pleasures pass so fleetly! 
I saw Miss Cotton as we past, 
And bowed to her, and smiled so sweetly! 


We bade “ good night ”—were cloaked and shawled, 
And all so naturally it fell in, 
That when the man our carriage called, 
Lancer took me, while Tom took Helen. 
The night was clear, and calm, and bright, 
The crescent moon was gaily glancing ; 
The sleepy coachman cried, “all’s right,” 
The steps were up—the horses prancing. 


Still Lancer lingered—bade good bye; 
(He had not yet my hand relinquished) 
I whispered, rather saucily, 
“ Pray, is the ‘ Cotton flame’ extinguished ?” 
He laughed—bid Alphonse close the door, 
Then pressed my hand, and said, “remember !” 
% I havn’t room, my dear, for more, 
-_ But—be in town by next December. 
New York. 
VOL. Il.....NO. VIII. 67 
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Tue Tripte Marrtiace. 


Tuirty years ago there lived in one of the largest seaports 
of New England, a gentleman whose name was Reave—Ben- 
jamin Reave. For twenty years he had been a follower of 
the seas ; but having (mirabile dictu) achieved an indepen- 
dence on that barren field, where the wind is more frequently 
sown and the whirlwind reaped, he was now laid up in ordi- 
nary, a fine old wreck, waiting to be dismantled. Rough as 
a reef, positive and loud, when contradicted, as a northeaster, 
he was generous, frank and free, and the very soul of honor. 
Descended from one of the oldest families in the province, he 
was as proud of his blood as a republican (and a seaman) can 
well be. He had found his wife in England. Report said 
that she had noble blood in her veins, and that the captain 

“had sailed away with her. Be these as they may, she had a 
nose that disdained all sublunary things; and the captain’s 
person, in his prime, was such as few ladies can resist. Very 
soon finding her disposed to take the helm of affairs, he gave 
her to understand, that no mate of his should command his 
ship, while he could hail a top or drink his allowance. Taught 
by a few bitter experiences that his word was a Persian law, 
she quietly yielded him the weather side of the quarter deck for 
the rest of the voyage of life; and when not engaged in re- 
tailing to a circle of toad-eating gossips the histories of “ my 
cousin Lord Gage,” and “my uncle Sir Harry,” spent most 
of her time “ wrapped in the solitude of her own originality,” 
or profoundly meditating how the glory of the name of Reave 
could be best maintained ; its acme, she humbly thought, was 
reached when she merged her own in it. Her cogitations at 
length came to the following head—* That it was highly 
necessary to form a suitable matrimonial alliance for her dar- 
ling and only son, George Rodney.’ ‘ But who? where? 
how?’ She cast her eyes about her. 

Caroline Lee was an heiress, and though she was of no 
particular age, (never having been able to hold her tongue 
long enough for a gentleman ‘to pop the question matrimo- 
nial,’) she was vastly accomplished, and (paullo majora) came 
of a good English family. Nothing could be nicer. It was 
mutually settled by their "Mas that Rodney Reave and Caro- 
line Lee must come together. 

The young gentleman whose hands were thus relieved of 
what most men find a world of trouble, the selection of a_ 
wife, was already six feet high, and twenty-two. With the 
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true errant propensities of his father, he had already wandered 
over half the earth; and with a finer genius than the old gen- 
tleman ever possessed, he had gleaned something from every 
shore to adorn his mind, or to increase the effect of an un- 
usually fine person. But notwithstanding these holiday graces, 
which your ‘old salt’ would consider the height of effeminacy, 
he was a consummate seaman, and the master of a Baltic ship. 
There floated in his eye when on shore, there breathed in his 
every attitude and motion, a listless air of inimitable voluptu- 
ousness, which might have been mistaken for want of spirit ; 
but there was pride at the bottom of his character, which, 
when roused, could make him as dogged and resolute as his 
father. He acted from impulse rather than reflection, and 
had a peculiar partiality for doing things in his own way. As 
to moral principle, he had not been particular in its cultiva- 
tion, and consequently it was not a plant calculated to stand 
the ruder gusts of temptation. Yet no man could call Rodney 
Reave a libertine. His spiritual needle, like that in his bin- 
nacle, never varied more than twenty or thirty degrees from 
the pole star of right—pretty well done for a seaman, to 
whom all the world allows great latitude in these matters, 
Add to this a depth and warmth of feeling which the indolent 
sunshine of his countenance by no means promised, and a 
liberality to his men, which not a Jack-tar of them could 
exceed, and Rodney Reave was as good as his neighbors. 

On his return from Gottenburg, his mother communicated 
to him her plans relative to Caroline Lee. Rodney made 
some obsequious reply, and that very afternoon went down 
town and fell desperately in love with Amy Howland. She 
was a sweet little girl of sixteen, and a maker of gloves. Her 
father was the second son of a very respectable family in 
North Britain. When only ten years old, he ran away and 
entered as cabin boy on board a Berwick ship. Fortune is 
proverbially fickle. Many who commenced their career as 
inauspiciously as did Bennet Howland, have risen to be post 
captains and commodores of squadrons, by the mere force of 
circumstances. Not so Bennet. What good luck brought 
him his vices squandered ; and his feeble efforts at reforma- 
tion, misfortune withered. Through a life of forty years he 
never passed abaft the foremost. His wife was a beautiful, 
but uneducated Northumbrian, whom he had enticed from 
the old glover, her father, at the age of fifteen. After re- 
moving from port to port, they at length crossed the seas with 
their little daughter then ten years of age, and fixed their 
head quarters at the scene of our narrative. 
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Of a limited capacity herself, and insensible to the worth 
of education, Mrs. Howland had taught her daughter nothing 
but her trade, by which she gained a very pretty maintenance, 


ve 


He and what little she knew of letters, which was to read in an 
i old Bible, and to make a few crooked marks, which she had 
i been told stood for her name. Thus, at the age of sixteen, 
i Amy Howland, with a cheek like the damask rose, an eye 


in whose every glance there shot forth soul, and a smile that 
drove young Reave mad, could not read writing! But think 
not that, as in the case of education, culture is always neces- 
sary to promote the growth of virtue. Nature’s nursling, it 


= 


he blooms sweetest ,in the wilderness. All innocent thoughts, 

a all gentle affections grew spontaneously in the heart of Amy : 
Hh Howland, and clustered round it with a luxuriance to shame | 
ae the hot-house and forced sentimentalities of the finished 4 
Hie belle. Add to this a natural taste in dress, a neat and taste- : 
es fully arranged shop, through which her light, rounded, float- s 
ait ing figure moved with sylph-like grace, and the portrait is 
she complete. Rodney Reave called to make a purchase. He 5 
Gr took the gloves, but left his heart. Amy ‘talked not of scru- 


ples ;’ she knew no guile; she suspected none in others. She oe 
was of that age when the young heart is so sweetly predis- 

posed to love—when its pent affections yearn to go forth for 
some object on which to fasten. She spoke not of the im- 
iu possibility of their union, if ever she thought of it. She felt 
only that he loved her, and that he was lovely ; and unhesi- 
tatingly she put into his hands the hitherto unappropriated 


‘ treasures of her heart. A new existence dawned upon her. 
A part of her immortal nature seemed to have slept till now, 
hy and was at length waked to a life of untold intensity. 
I As for Rodney, he underwent a complete transfiguration. 
A 1 His outside show of indolent repose was worn only in presence 
He of his parents to prevent suspicion ; but on his way to meet 
his love, or in her presence, nothing could be more elastic 
than his step, or more animated than his countenance. He a 
Al hardly allowed his mother opportunity to renew the subject 3 
ai of ‘ Caroline Lee ;’ whenever it was introduced, however, he cas 
ita listened with great apparent complacency, but pleaded busi- LS 
eh ness, and begged to have the matter deferred. In this way a 
bad month of dreamy bliss flew by. But now a new change came 
a upon young Reave. He became abstracted, moody and 
Mi silent. When he visited Amy of a morning, his look would 
lg be haggard and his eye red, as if he had watched or been 
1) weeping. And as he sat clasping her hand, his color would 
iy come and go, and he would knit his brow like one in pain, a 
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and not unfrequently rise abruptly and hurry out of the house. 
At length, one day he sprang suddenly out of one of his fits 
of absence, and pressing Amy passionately to his bosom, pro- 
posed marriage. She was surprised—she hesitated, especially 
as he insisted on a private marriage ; but need I tell the re- 
sult? That very night she put on a muslin dress and a wreath 
of flowers; and, leaving the house unknown to her mother, 
drove out of town with her lover. 

“Who did you say was lost?” asked a sailor, whose weath- 
er stained face and bundle proclaimed him just come from 
sea—‘‘ Who did you say was lost?” asked he eagerly of the 
town-crier, who, with bell in one hand, was publishing, with 
a most dolorous nasal twang, the contents of a handbill which 
he held in the other. This grave personage, having looked 
at his interrogator a moment over the horn rims of his specta- 
cles, again took up his dismal taie. 

“O-o-yes ! O-o-yes! O-0-0-yes!” said he; but before the 
third was fully pronounced, the mariner had satisfied his cu- 
riosity by looking over the crier’s shoulder, and was rolling 
up the street at a great rate. 

“¢ Now I'll bet that’s her father,” said the crier, taking off 
his spectacles and stopping short in the middle of his story. 

It was the afternoon after Amy’s departure. Her mother 
sat alone and disconsolate. She had tortured herself all day 
with fruitless conjectures. She had retired early the preced- 
ing night, leaving Amy up; and whether her daughter had 
been in bed at all, she could not distinctly tell. If so, she 
might have risen in her sleep, as she sometimes did, and 
walked out into the dock. She might have been carried off 
by John Cheney, who, some months previous, had attempted 
to be rude to her. She knew not what to think; and her 
best friend, young Capt. Reave, was not at home to advise or 
comfort her, having gone to Newport the day previous. And 
her tears burst forth anew. The door opened, and her hus- 
band, who had been absent fifteen months, entered. 

_ “Oh, Bennet! Bennet!” cried Mrs. Howland, hanging on 
his neck, “ our child—our only one is lost !” 

“1 know it,” said he, flinging his bundle on the table, and 
calmly seating himself. A few minutes after, a strange car- 
riage, driven by a strange driver, rolled up to the door, from 
which alighted Amy ; and it departed as rapidly as it came. 

“Joy!” cried Amy, as she bounded into the room and em- 
braced her mother ; “ joy, mother! wish me joy !” 

“ Joy?” said Mrs. Howland, crying and kissing her at the 
same time ; “ joy? you naughty girl, for what? Where have 
you been ?” 
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“Been?” said Amy, smiling; “why, I have been to be 
married !” 

“ Married!” exclaimed Mrs. Howland, lifting her hands 
and eyes in surprise, not unmixed with pleasure, as a conjec- 
ture as to the bridegroom’s identity stole upon her mind; 
“ married? it an’t possible !” 

“ Yes, mother,” said Amy, kissing her again, “ 1 was mar- 
ried to Rodney Reave last night.” She turned and met the 
withering scowl of her father. He had sat unobserved hith- 
erto, with his chair leaning back, his hands folded on his 
knees, and his hat pulled over his eyes. But when Amy men- 
tioned the name of her husband, he raised his head. 

‘Married to Rodney Reave!” he repeated, in a voice 
whose very calmness chilled her blood. She approached him 
with fear and trembling, and put a paper in his hand. He 
read it aloud :—“ This certifies that George Rodney Reave, 
Esq. and Amy Howland have this day been lawfully joined in 
marriage by me—Seth Williams.” 

“ Williams!” said Amy, “why, mother, Capt. Reave told 
me it was Mr. Hartshorn, the Baptist minister.” oo 

*“ And Seth Williams,” said her father bitterly, “is first 
mate of young Reave’s ship. They may splice folks together 
in this way at sea, but I tell you what, young woman, you 
might as well have been tied to Rodney Reave with a rope- 
yarn, as with this bit of paper.” 

‘‘ And so she an’t married after all!” cried her mother 
hysterically ; ‘she’s cheated—she’s ruined !” 

Amy stood pale as death, looking from one parent to the 
other till, fully comprehending her situation, she fell down in 
a swoon. 

‘Bear her away, wife,” said the immoveable Howland. 
The storms and suns of thirty years had battered the limbs, 
and bronzed the cheek of Bennet Howland. He had served 
under unlawful flags, and dipped his hands in crime. Mis- 
fortunes had soured his temper; intemperance had filched the 
keys from reason, the keeper of the passions, and opened their 
prison doors; in their banded might they had swept his soul, 
as the Simoom sweeps the desert, and left behind a waste, 
over which brooded apathy; yet was he not wholly lost. 
Across this solitude there still flitted the shadow of a virtue. 
There still lurked in his ruined heart a latent kindliness to- 
wards his child, which he concealed as carefully as if it were 
a weakness, and never suffered to be visible unless she were 
injured by other than himself. Then, indeed, the apple of his 
eye was touched, and redress or vengeance occupied all his 
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thoughts. He rose with a determined air and step, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to Capt. Reave’s, under whom he had 
formerly sailed. The old gentleman was enjoying his pipe 
and easy-chair. He listened to Bennet’s honest tale with 
short interjectional puffs, examined the certificate of Seth 
Williams, whose hand-writing he knew, and then fell to 
whistling his favorite tune—  Rodney’s Victory ’—his usual 
resource when chafed or perplexed. 

« A trifle—a mere trifle, Bennet,” at length said he. 

Howland’s brow darkened. : 

“ Poh, man! don’t be sulky,” said the captain; “ go home 
now, and return hither with your wife and daughter at nine 
o’clock this evening.” When Bennet was gone, the old 
gentleman sent for Rodney’s steward, who was then in the 
kitchen. 

“ Has your master returned from Newport?” said the cap- 
tain. 

“ Yes sir; but he stay on board to-night, sir.” 

“Step down then, and bid him be here to-night precisely 
at a quarter past nine ; d’ye hear ?” 

“¢ Ay, ay, sir.” 

Sea law prevailed throughout the captain’s domestic estab- 
lishment. 'To speak was to be obeyed. ) 

It was nine o’clock in Capt. Reave’s private parlor, or 
state-room, as he styled it. Present, the captain in his arm- 
chair, supported on either hand by the Rev. Mr. Hartshorn 
and Mr. Justice Loomis. A tap at the door—enter Bennet 
Howland, wife and daughter. ‘ 

“ Sit down, Bennet Howland,” said the captain; “ sit down, 
madam—be seated. Bless me! how the girl has grown? A 
tight little craft, eh, Hartshorn?” 

The parson smiled assent. 

“ And bless me!” continued the old seaman, “ white, all 
white—flowers and all! Oh—ay—honey-moon on yet—sec- 
ond day wedding—eh, Amy?” In this way the old gentle- 
man wriggled, whistled, and talked incessantly, apparently to 
drown thought. He pulled out his watch impatiently. “I 
wish it were midnight,” muttered he. A footstep was heard 
in the passage, and he rose, with an air of mingled dignity 
and nonchalance to meet his son. 

“ Your servant, Capt. Reave,” said the old gentleman, fa- 
cing Rodney as he entered; “I understand you was married 
last night, sir, and, you ungrateful rascal, you hadn’t the 
manners to invite your old father. Now I have always wanted 


to be present at your wedding, so, to punish you and please 
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P | myself, we’ll have the whole over again—and here we all are a 

ready.” 

The astonished youth suffered himself to be led up to Amy 8 

Howland, and her hand put into his; answered mechanically, e 
and in the affirmative, certain questions proposed by Mr. 7 
Hartshorn ; and before he recovered his self-possession, him- 


self and Amy were pronounced by this gentleman ‘ lawful 
man and wife.’ 

“There it is, Bennet!” cried the captain, handing him a | 
the parson’s certificate ; “ there it is, strong as chain cable. * 
Hartshorn’s note is better than Seth Williams’, eh !” 

Tears—ay, tears rushed into Howland’s eyes as he took the 
invaluable paper and tried to thank his benefactor. 

The captain turned to his son with his sternest look :— 
*“ lawful man and wife—mark me, Capt. Reave.” 

The humbled youth threw himself at his father’s feet. “It 
was the darling wish of my heart,” said he; “I should have 
mmeitt Mtas consent, but thought you would never have given 
it, and 

‘*¢ Nor would I, you rascal,” said his father indignantly ; “ I 
would have seen you both at the bottom of the Red Sea first. 
But what else—let’s hear !” 

“And I knew that disinheritance and your displeasure 
would be the consequence if I married her without.” 

“Can it be that this fellow has been to sea!” cried the 
indignant old tar. ‘ Was there ever such a ground shark ?— 
to cheat an honest girl in this way for a little paltry change ! 
Why didn’t vou show your true colors, you fresh water pirate ? 
then if you had carried her, it had been all fair play. But to 
lie, even to a , to perjure yourself—out of my sight you 
rascal, and use what God has sent you, or by the great 
Rodney, the money you have been so afraid of losing shall 
never be yours.” | 

Rodney’s humiliation was deep, and he deserved it. He 
loved Amy as his eyes; he knew that she would never con- 
sent to be his, but as the gift of holy church, and he had not 
the moral intrepidity either to forego his passion, or to brave 
the consequences of his father’s anger. He accordingly took 
the course he did, that he might have a way of escape if the 
matter came to his father’s knowledge; well knowing that 
the old gentleman’s notions of gallantry belonged to the ac- 2 
commodating creed of the sea, and that neither Amy nor her | 
mother could read writing. To adopt this method had cost 
him a hard conflict; but then he resolved to do justice to 
Amy at some future day. 
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T'rue love covers a multitude of sins in its beloved. ‘ Many 
waters cannot quench it, nor floods drown.’ Pure as the fire 
of heaven’s altar, it consumes all the heart’s dross, and would 
not ask or take a favor which virtue would blush to offer or 
to grant. Such should have been the love of Rodney ; such 
was the love of Amy Reave. She forgave her repentant hus- 
band; and years of bliss opened in brilliant perspective be- 
fore her. But what language can describe the dismay, the 
horror, the rage of Mrs. Benjamin Reave on learning these 
events! She had retired very early the evening of the mar- 
riage, and knew nothing of the matter till the breakfast hour 
the next morning, when her husband, with a most mischievous 
gravity, presented to her her daughter-in-law. She stood a 
moment utterly incredulous, till, gathering from the meek 
obeisance of Amy, and the confused looks of Rodney, that it 
was no joke, she uttered an exclamation which we must not 
record, and bounced out of the room. The old gentleman 
laughed heartily, and bade Amy take courage and not mind 
his wife. 

They met again at tea. Mrs. Reave looked despairingly 
in her husband’s now serious and determined face, for some 
hope or remedy. There was not a vestige of either there. 
The destruction of her darling scheme almost broke her heart. 
But another thought soon sprung from its ashes—a thought— 
a hope, which, under the greatest discouragements, will tarry 
longer in some bosoms, and wait more patiently than any 
other—the hope of vengeance. She cherished, she pampered 
its; she gave it her whole heart. 

A twelve-month passed, and Capt. Benjamin Reave, the 
eccentric, the just, the lamented, was gathered to his fathers. 
Another, Bennet Howland, had found a watery grave, and 
his wife was buried far from her father’s land. During the 
first eighteen months of this period, Rodney Reave had re- 
mained at home, and abandoned himself to the full enjoy- 
ment of domestic bliss. But now, the prospects of the Baltic 
trade were so flattering, that he felt it his duty to try the sea 
once more. He accordingly bought a fine ship and set sail, 
leaving his wife with his mother, who had, long since, to all. 
appearance, become reconciled to his match. Now it was 
that the spirit of vengeance, which had so long lain dormant, 
like a coiled serpent, in the bosom of Mrs. Reave, awoke in 
all its pristine vigor, and craved ‘a deed to do.’ She looked 
around and chuckled at her advantages. The foul fiend him- 
self could not have wished better vantage ground, or have set 
to work with more deliberation. Amy had to receive from 
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her, at second hand, the contents of all her husband’s letters ; 
for, till this hour, the poor girl had had no occasion for read- 
ing writing. But to what a most yearning wish did the re- 
ceipt of her first letter give birth! How eagerly did she break 
it open, and, with the feeling of the dumb when making a 
vain effort to speak, regard it! With what a look did she run 
to her mother with her dumb messenger of love! How fondly 
did she hang upon her lips while reading it, and make her 
repeat every word of endearment it contained! and yet, after 
all, but half satisfied, she took the letter from her mother’s 
hand, and ran wistfully over its mystic characters, as if the 
spirit of their meaning were still hidden, and could be de- 
tected only by her eye of love. How much more could she 
have made of each word, traced by his loved hand, could she 
have seen, as it were, the sense. But the scales were on her 
eyes, and she felt as if her heart would burst. 

“ Mother,” she cried, with an imploring voice, and a face 
bathed in tears, “ teach me to write.” : 

But the heartless old woman laughed at her— A married 
woman going to school—really !” me 

Another, and another came. ‘“‘ Ha—ha—ha!” said the old 
lady, stopping short in her reading, “here is something which 
I must not read to you. But never mind, child; it is an old. 
proverb, you know— Sailors find a wife in every port.’ ”. 

Amy smiled a sickly smile, which sat upon her lips as in 
mockery of her pale face; and the old lady, repeating her 
‘ha—ha,’ rose and left her to her own reflections. And such 
reflections! so new to her innocent mind—so harrassing. The 
smile passed away like sun tints from the cloud, but the pale- 
ness remained. 

There were numerous little imprudences of which one of 
Amy’s neglected education would unconsciously be guilty. 
These were ‘set in a note book’— conned by rote,’ and made 
the subject of long despatches to her husband, with a com- 
mentary of blind hints and pointless innuendos, such as— I 
told you so’—‘ Sailors’ wives,’ &c., which, while they fixed 
no definite charge, distracted his mind, and gave birth to the 
worst suspicions. Amy’s health visibly declined ; and a Mr. 
Richards, an intimate friend and neighbor, was in the habit 
of giving her and her mother short drives into the country, 
for the benefit of the air; and sometimes Amy, with the old 
lady’s tacit approval, would go alone with him. 7 

It was late on an afternoon of June that Rodney Reave, 
after an absence of four months, returned. No one came to 


=" him but his mother. He asked impatiently for his 
wife. 
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“ Your wife,” said the old lady coldly, “ has gone to ride 
with Mr. Richards ;” and she left him to his thoughts. Poor 
Rodney dropped into a chair with a dreadful feeling of faint- 
ness. While he was thus sitting, Amy returned. ‘There was 
something in that pale face and heaven-raised eye—something 
in the sigh with which she entered the room, that belied all 
that his mother had written. Where was the wanton she had 
described? It was his own pure wife; and his heart leaped 
to meet her. 

“ My own Amy!” he exclaimed. With a scream of joy 
she sprung to his arms. Long and fervent was that embrace. 
Their tears mingled, and falling on their hearts like the rain 
of heaven, the jealous fears that corroded them were all ex- 
tinguished. With huge dismay, the old lady saw all her 
labors prostrated by the omnipotent sweep of love. But she 
despaired not. In two weeks there was to be another voyage. 
With an earnestness almost ominous, Amy begged to accom- 
pany her husband. She wept—she implored him not to leave 
her. Capt. Reave hesitated; he was even on the point of 
giving his consent, when the old lady started so many and 
such strong objections, that he embraced his wife, and once 
more committed her to the tender mercies of his mother. 
Mrs. Reave set to work with renewed resolution. Iago him- 
self never touched the springs of jealousy more cunningly. 
Amy ventured to take one or two private lessons in writing 
from Mr. Richards. The old lady discovered and made a 
great rout about it. She requested Mr. R. to discontinue his 
visits, and industriously communicated the ‘ closeting,’ as she 
styled it, enlarged and embellished to her son. 

Tokens of success at length appeared. Capt. Reave began 
to address his letters to his mother, instead of his wife ; and 
at last intimated a desire that she would watch Amy narrowly. 
It elated the old lady beyond measure, and encouraged her to 
change her battery upon the unfortunate girl. She taunted 
her with her low birth; read her severe passages from Rod- 
ney’s letters; dwelt indignantly on what he might have done, 
had it not been for her foolish love ; and even hinted that he 
would divorce her at his return and marry Caroline Lee, who 
was still alive with free hand and dower. The poor Amy 
Reave was nearly distracted. Her waking thoughts were 
misery ; and her mother-in-law sat upon her slumbers like an 
incubus.—Capt. Reave was expected home. 

“ Hadn’t you better,” said the dowager coaxingly, “ spend 
a few days in the country. Your health is miserable, and 
exercise will be of service to you. And here is a letter which 
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says that Rodney left Stockholm on the 20th of September, 
and let me see—this is only the 12th of October; so we need 
not look for him these three weeks.” 

Amy sighed—* Certainly, madam, if you think it best.” 

“ Well, dear, then I will get Mr. Cheney to drive you out 
to Mrs. Hexham’s, who keeps a nice boarding-house on the 
Taunton road.” Now the fact was, old Mrs. Reave had that 
morning received a letter from her son, stating that he had 
anchored at Newport, and might be expected home on the 
next day but one. Mr. Cheney was a young sea captain, 
who, to the widow Reave’s certain knowledge, had cast on 
Amy a licentious eye; and Mrs. Hexham’s nice boarding- 
house was nothing better or worse than a house of a 
That very day Amy was removed, and thirty hours after Capt. 
Reave arrived and enquired for his wife. ' 

“ Your wife!” said his mother contemptuously, and then 
bursting into tears, “ Ah, poor boy! had you but hearkened 
to your mother !” 

“In God’s name,” cried Rodney, “ where is Amy ?” 

“ Your wife, Capt. Reave,” said she with affected calmness, 
“ went off day before yesterday with her old beau, John Che- 
ney ; and yesterday I heard of her at Nell Hexham’s !” 

Rodney stood unable to speak or move. 

“Go!” cried his mother; “ go, poor dupe of a wanton! 
see for yourself, and at last be convinced ;” and with a glance 
of mingled scorn and pity, she flung out of the room. 

Stung to the soul, Reave ordered his carriage, and, in half 
an hour, it drew up in front of Mrs. Hexham’s. His feet felt 
like lead as he moved to the steps. “Is there a lady here of 
the name of Reave ?” he asked of her that opened the door. 

“ Yes,” said the Hexham. 

‘*‘ Mrs. Reave, the wife of Capt. Reave of ——?” 

* Yes,” said the harpy, “and if the young man that brought 
her here don’t call and pay her bill to-day, I will turn her, 
bag and baggage, into the street to-morrow.” 

Rodney turned short on his heel, and re-entered his carriage. 

Amy was lying down in her chamber when she heard her 
husband’s voice. She thought she had been dreaming ; but 
it came again, and in an instant she was moving to the door 
as rapidly as her feet could carry her. She reached it in time 
to see that of the carriage close after a form she knew too 
well. She screamed his name—but the whip cracked, the 
horses sprung off at full speed—and she fell down in a fit ! 

The courts were in session. A bill was granted annulling 
the marriage of George Rodney Reave and Amy Howland, for 
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alleged misdemeanors of the latter, sworn and testified to by 
the widow Reave and Eleanor Hexham. 

“ Your honor is vindicated, my son,” said Mrs. Reave—but 
he felt that his heart was desolate. Thought was madness— 
oblivion a luxury—intoxication brought it. In a few weeks 
the accomplished Rodney Reave was a finished sot! He did 
nothing but drink, and that prodigiously. 

His mother was frighted at her own work. Still she clung 
to her darling hope like one drowning. ‘“ Won’t you have 
Caroline Lee?” she asked one day, in a most piteous tone. 

“T will,” said Rodney ; and getting most gloriously drunk, 
he made a formal tender of his hand, and was rejected with 
disdain. It took a prodigious quantity of liquor to drown the 
memory of this disgrace. But to his mother it was a mortal 
blow. It actually brought on a fever, attended with the most 
horrible delirium, during which all the dreadful secrets of her 
heart crept forth to the light of day. © She raved incessantly 
of Amy, in a way that fixed the reeling eyes of her son, and 
made the servants whisper and shake their heads. At length 
she slept and woke to reason. But its accusations were more 
dreadful than madness. Driven with a whip of scorpions, she 
confessed to her son the innocence of his wife—her own in- 
famy—and died! It effectually sobered him. 

Where now was that injured wife? Who knew that she had 
not perished of want and a broken heart? or, driven by his 
cruelty to despair, that she had not re-entered the house of 
shame where he found her, and was now doubly Isst to him. 
His senses reeled at the thought. A brain fever seized him, 
and he raved for weeks. He awoke, at length, on the borders 
of the grave. Horrible had been his visions. But still, amid 
the fiends that haunted him, there had flitted occasionally ‘a 
form of life and light,’ at whose presence they would vanish, 
and a coolness like the dew of heaven visit his burning brain. 
He awoke—that angel was at his bed-side, regarding him 
with tears of compassion and mercy. Could it be? Was 
such a look for him? And then, too, so very like those dear 
eyes! It was—it must be—he felt it in his heart; there was 
but one being in the universe who could thus regard him. 
He gasped as if he would have spoken, but her hand was in- 
stantly placed on his mouth. 

“Attempt it not,” said Amy—* it is I—I know all, all is 
forgiven.” Long and fondly did he hold that dear hand in 
the feeble clasp of his, and look the blessing he could not 
articulate ; long and freely did he weep. A sweet slumber 
followed, and, as if he had been touched with the talismanic 
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wand of the healing spirit, his convalescence was immediate 
and rapid. In a week he was able to sit on a sofa beside his 
beloved. 

« And now,” said he, “ put me off no longer—tell me all 
you have suffered since——” 

“ Alas! I cannot all,” said Amy, quickly relieving the pain- 
ful pause—* not all, for, happily for me, I was unconscious of 
suffering for more than two months. ‘They tell me that I kept 
my bed for half that time, at a compassionate farmer’s, who 
took me out of the streets—and then rose a confirmed maniac. 
They tell me that I have been in the fields all night, at times— 
that hours upon hours I have sat weeping on your door-stone, 
begging to be admitted, and telling all who passed that it 
was my house; but surely you could not have known it?” 

Rodney groaned, and covered his eyes with his hand. ‘Oh 
God, no! I was too drunk !” 

Amy proceeded. “Of my recovery I can give no account. 
The first that I recollect, [ was making a glove at Mr. Ba- 
nim’s, my preserver, who lives only two miles out of town. 
He had the goodness to furnish me with work from the shops 
in town, and [ spent two weeks more in his house. He was 
in the habit of attending market two or three times a week, 
and on his return one day, brought me the news of your 
mother’s death and dreadful confessions. Judge of its effect 
upon me. I thought my reason would have left me again. 
From the depth of infamy, to be restored to honor and your 
good opinion! it was almost too much for my feeble frame. 
On my knees | poured out my thanks to God, and prayed for 
your peace of mind. The very next day I heard of your ill- 
ness. Knowing that you were convinced of my innocence, 
could I hesitate how to act? No—not even in thought. Amy, 
the repudiated, perhaps the despised, you could not prevent 
being your nurse.” 

Humbled to the dust, Rodney knelt at her feet in speech- 
less gratitude. “ Angel of my life,” at length said he, “ com- 
plete your work of mercy—save me from my vices, by be- 
coming once more mine.” 

“ Rise and listen to me,” said Amy seriously; “I have re- 
solved never again to marry above my station—nay, interrupt 
me not; if you wish what you say, first give me education, 
and at the end of two years—nay, it is my sole condition— 
teach me to write—I shall want to be able to read your let- 
ters.’ 

Rodney sighed, but remonstrated not. It was not for him 
to prescribe or even hint terms to her. He would have waited 
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her time like a very Jacob. That very day he commenced 
his task. He set all her copies with his own hand. She set 
to her task con amore. Ina very few weeks she could, with 
great rapidity, make a perfect fac simile of that dear auto- 
graph, to decipher the least of whose syllables she would so 
often have given worlds, if she had them. Rodney was now 
perfectly recovered, and removed his betrothed to his aunt’s 
in Boston. Here, masters in all the liberal and ornamental 
branches were provided her, and she began her studies in 
good earnest. I cannot conceive of rapture more unspeak- 
able than that with which the first unsealing of the mysteries 
of knowledge deluges the matured and gifted, but neglected 
mind. It is like what translation was to Enoch. And nothing 
can be more astonishing than the progress of such a mind, 
when, at last, it commences its march. It is onward—con- 
quering and to conquer. Amy Reave did not stop on the 
threshold of knowledge. Philosophy and poetry opened their 
fountains to her, and, with all the eagerness of a soul just 
awakened to a feeling of the immortal thirst, she drank and 
was regenerated. A new spirit was within her, and senses of 
agencies hitherto unknown. The drapery of the world was 
new; so were the tints of the sky, and the hues of forest and 
flower. She heard, for the first time, the music of the spheres. 
There were voices from the groves and waters—voices in the 
air, and a voice in her bosom, mingling with the still accents 
of her heart’s religion, and whispering of immortality with a 
distinctness creative of thoughts as boundless as they were 
triumphant. 

But to conclude. ‘Two years, as measured by the delighted 
engagedness of Amy in her new pursuits, flew—as measured by 
the extent and variety of her acquisitions, and the impatience 
of Rodney, crept away, and he saw her at the altar, once more 
his bride. But with feelings, oh how different! Before, his 
eye of passion had rested on an artless and beautiful girl in- 
deed ; but now, he saw beside him God’s noblest work—a 
woman conscious of an intellect. There was deep respect 
mingled with the freedom of his gaze, and religious awe chas- 
tening its ardor. His dream of passion was over. He had 
sinned deeply ; he had passed the ordeal of a most horrid 
purgatory, and was now waked to the heaven of virtuous love. 
Of his incomparable bride what more shall we say. Many 
daughters of Eve have done worthily, but none ever filled the 
heart of a husband with deeper springs of affection, or their 


station in life with more merited applause. 
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CHANGES. 


Whence is the stream of years ? OssIAN. 


“ Wuence is the stream of years ?” 
It rolls along 

The same, forever rapid, ever strong, 
Swoln by the tears 

Of many a countless throng! 


Our life, how brief— Re 
But yesterday ’twas Spring, 
Then Summer came, 
With its creating flame, 
Borne on hope’s buoyant wing ; 

iE And by and by, the Autumn’s yellow leaf; 
‘ Anon, drear Winter’s reign ; 

; The sleet and snow 
Beat chilly on my brow 


“ 


ks 


eae A moment, fierce; and now, 
be Lo! it is Spring again. 
if 


Once, once I was a boy, 

And then I never wished that life should last ; 
For every season as it past— 

The Summer’s zephyr and the Winter’s blast— 
Brought me but joy— 

The happiness of heart that knoweth no alloy. 
When ended Winter’s elemental strife, 

And Nature basked again in the sun’s beam, 
I’d lay me down beside the frozen stream, 

And watch it melt, and melt, and pass away, 
A little every day— 

Then lift my voice and join again in play, 

Nor ever thought that it was like to life. 

And in the Summer, from the thunder storm 
When I sat down beneath the spreading tree, 
Oft would I spy a leaf on which the worm 
Was working silently ; 

For that the Summer’s sun, the Summer’s rain, 
“The gentle dew from heaven,” were all, all vain, 
It withered, and still withered hour by hour, 
Till by and by, in the years’ veriest pride, 

All vanquished by a slow, resistless power ; 

It passed away and died. 


I looked upon it, not with careless eye, 

I felt a sort of pity for the leaf ; 

But little, very little did I dream, 

‘That hopes unanswered and all-powerful grief 
Would prey on me the same, 
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Till I lay down and die, 

Leaving not e’en a name. 

Then I beheld no moral in the flower, 

That all the colors of the rainbow wore— 
That sported in the wind one little hour, 

And then was seen no more, 

I thought of nothing hidden in the breath, 
That wandered forth 

From the cold north, 

Sweeping the snow in clouds across the heath. 


In histories’ page 

I saw but wrath, and rapine, and renown— 
Fools that had pawned existence for a crown, 
To be the bloodiest of a bloody age. 


I gazed upon the innocent and fair— 
Joyed in their presence, sunned me in their smile, . 
Leapt at their voices; but ne’er thought the while : a 
To read a lesson there. a: 


But now, in every whisper of the wind 
That bows the cedars upon yon far hill, 
That ruffles now the lake, so calm, so still ; 
In every lily, every daffodil, 

I read a ruling Mind. 


I read it in the budding of the flower— 

I read it in the glimmering of the star— 

I read it in the fever’s fearful power— 

In pestilence, in misery, in war— 

In the slave’s fetter, and the conqueror’s car ; 
I read it in each lineament and line 

Of the fair face that I have called divine— 
Divine—ay, and it is to me, 

For written in those features I may see 
The germ and promise of divinity ; 

But Mary, I was never worthy thee, 

And I may ne’er be thine. 


May He go with thee, fair one, He whose hand 
Guideth the swallows flight from land to land ; 
May He so guide thee through life’s dangerous way, 
And bring thee scathless, stainless, to that shore 
Where we shall meet in everlasting day, 

To sin and weep no more. 


March 6, 1830. P. 
VOL. Il.....NO. VIII. 69 
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My Booxs anp my Oprnions.....No. I. 


I am one of those, Mr. Editor, who always read with their 
pencil in their hands; now, marking passages for quotation ; 
now, selecting page after page for their scrap-books; and 
now, writing down their opinions of the merits or demerits of 
the author, or the work they may chance to be perusing. 
This has become so fastly fixed a habit with me now, that 
few of my friends will lend me books, because, they say, | am 
apt to scribble upon their margins, and thus deface them for- 
ever, as if a little caoutchouc would not remove the temporary 
mark. The keepers of the Circulating Libraries complain, too, 
bitterly ; and, having the reputation of a scribbler in this way, 
I am forced at length to bear the blame of all this sort of sin, 
be it in reality perpetrated by whomsoever it may, within the 
reach of the aforesaid Libraries’ influence. Still, the habit is 
unconquerable ; and as [ never shall, inasmuch as I never 
wish nor intend to overcome it, there may as well be an end 
at once of all further remonstrance or complaint ; and you, 
my worthy friend, shall occasionally have the benefit of this 
propensity, as far as the passages [ select are worthy of your 
notice, or the works extracted from, of your perusal. 

I have many of these scribblings lying at loose ends in my 
port-folio, and out of the accumulated mass, I select two or 
three as a specimen of the rest. If you like them, so—and if 
not, why, ‘ so, again! 

Amsrosio, on THE Monk. By Mr. G. Lewis. This book 
of horrors I read from curiosity. It excited much remark 
when it appeared. It discovers great perversion of consider- 
able fancy; but the thickening plots, loathsome, ghastly, su- 
pernatural appearances, and an interest resting entirely on 
those who are distinguished for vices, at least ;—the flimsiness, 
German affectation, and slovenliness of the style, make it a 
book which few could read with safety, and none without 
disgust. Lady Macbeth’s single midnight walk is worth a 
thousand mawkish tales like this. Yet I do not pretend that 
there are no traces of genius in Ambrosio himself. Indeed, 
that conception of character is worth a more favorable notice. 
And the plot is curiously interwoven, without being intoler- 
ably perplexed. (1827.) | 

THE Wanpverer. By Maturin. Full of most 
eloquent descriptions of passion, tremendous exhibitions of 
vice, and intensely horrible throughout. There are incidents 
borrowed from the “Monk,” or resemblances to it; but the 
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language and eloquence could not be borrowed—for our liter- 
ature has none like it to lend. It is the most miraculous 
effort of the wildest fiction of any age; and sustained, from 
beginning to end, with equal beauty and force. (1825.) 

Man or Feevine. By McKenzie. A soothing work of 
considerable genius. I think I was the better, I know I was the 
wiser for reading it; and I am equally sure that I was made 
happier by its perusal. The style is graceful and simple, but 
not always correct and perspicuous. (1829.) 

Marino Fatiero. Byron. A most dull, prosaic thing, 
unworthy, I think, of his genius. (1828.) | 

Travets or Guuiiver. By Dean Swift. ‘These 
are monuments of great invention, but of greater judgment 
and art. Swift is the only successful writer, among those I 
have read who attempt to narrate impossibilities in the lan- 
guage, and to gain the credit of truth. Nothing but an impos- 
sibility of the facts narrated, (in every place, and purposely and 
absolutely called before the mind,) could prevent the highest 
degree of credibility from being attached to a narrative, with 
every other character of excellence consistent throughout. If 
the story were this side of impossibility, the style would gain 
them credence. The humor consists in this admirably sustained 
contrast; and into the plan of the story the most ludicrous 
circumstances are woven with the greatest adroitness. It was 
surely no small effort of genius to transfer one’s self, and to 
become so domesticated, into worlds of such proportions, 
hiding all feeling of the ludicrousness of the circumstances ; 
or, at least, affecting the downright nonchalant manner of 
conscientious writing, which is never thrown off its guard. 
In Lilliput, I cannot think that Swift aimed chiefly at satire. 
Amusement is most plainly the end, and to have completely 
effected it by such an effort, is no small praise. I do not 
mean by this, that amusement which it gave me as a child, 
but that afforded by applying a telescope inverted to manners 
as well as figures, and keeping the proportions with that 
wonderful exactness. The same is true of Brobdingnag, the 
satirical part of which, to my view, is but secondary. But 
in Laputa are the finest caricatures of speculative wisdom in 
opposition to plain sense, which the language can boast. And 
in the Houhynmhns, the severity and truth (although the 
somewhat disgusting indecency) of the satire—the wise views 
of governments, customs and professions—the developement of 
all that acts behind all human scenes—and of the sources and 
effects of all sorts of human weakness and vice, present Swift 
to my mind, as the very Juvenal of our language, to whom the 
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tical brethren who followed him cannot, in a single point, 
be honorably compared. It is in vain to reduce Swift to the 
level of ordinary writers. He is occasionally lamentably 
gross, or is pitiably true; but he unites more striking excel- 
lencies of art and genius, than any writer of his time, (as far 
as I can pretend to be a judge,) even if compared with Bo- 
lingbroke, Pope and Addison. (1830.) 

Marriace—a Novel. Anonymous. <A book read upon 
the recommendation of the author of Waverley, at the close 
of one of his early novels, I forget which. It contains a 
great variety of female portraits, the names of some of which 
are peculiarly euphonous; ex. gr. Misses Grizzy, Jacky and 
Nicky Douglass, &c. &c. It is written chastely, and with 
spirit, holding up a mirror in which many every-day charac- 
ters are faithfully reflected, and at the same time illustrating 
a very fine moral. Undoubtedly (judging by the style) the 
author is a woman. (1829.) 

Lonpon Quarrerty Review, have forgotten the 
number in which was contained the following memorandum, 
or rather from which I must have obtained the material there- 
for. I therefore give it as it stands among my scraps.] It 
seems from this well written article upon O’Meara, that the 
aspersion upon the character of Maria Antoinette, given by 
O’M. on the alleged authority of Bonaparte, who is said to 
have received it from Mad. Campan, is absolutely false. The 
reviewers mention several facts diminishing very much the 
worth of this witness. ‘They also insist that Bonaparte was, 
in reality, born in 1765, and pretended to have been born in 
1769, because in the last named year Corsica was annexed to 
France. The character of Napoleon, in this Review, is 
sketched with great severity. (1827.) 

Las Casas’ Journau. I allude to this work only to note 
a curious discrepancy between the statements said to have 
been made by Napoleon concerning the poisoning of the 
invalid soldiers at Jaffa, and the author of the book above 
named. [I had to pay almost the price of the book at the Li- 
brary, as penalty for marking passages in it for selection. mem. 
It has been charged upon Napoleon that at Jaffa he poisone 
sixty invalids, by way of ridding himself of these useless 
cumberers of his march. Marshal Betrand believed it, says 
Las Casas, up to the time of his residence at St. Helena. 
Bonaparte declares that the invalids who were infected with 
the plague were only seven in number. Entirely disagreeing 
with this is what Las Casas alleges to have been ascertained 
on his return, by himself, who asserts that they were twenty. 
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Then Napoleon also says, that it was a professional man, and 
not himself, who proposed the administration of opium. But 
here our author is again expressly contradictory; for what 
says he on p. 107, vol. i.? “It is very true that Napoleon 
asked the physician-in-chief whether it would not be an act 
of humanity to administer opium to them?” And Las Casas, 
on the 109th p. of vol. i., further asserts, that he ascertained 
to a certainty, that, at the time in dispute, there was not 
a single grain of opium for the use (I suppose he means the 
proper and necessary use) of the sick, in the medicine chest. 
[Yet, so entirely inconsistent is the supposition that Bona- 
parte, with all his known and proverbial love of, and attention 
to his soldiers, could have deliberately poisioned a score of 
them, when wounded and sick in his camp, that I find my 
mind perfectly prepared to receive the most favorable impres- 
sion with reference to his humanity.] (1829.) 


Newburyport. 


To CLEONE. 


THosE vanished—ay, those vanished days— 
May they not come again? 
My melancholy bosom prays, 
For such a magic chain 
As erst you flung around the mind, 
Its madness and its hopes to bind. 
I turn me to those hallowed hours, 
When romance robed each spot, 
And ask if all the early flowers 
Of life must be forgot— 
If I must stray aloof, alone, 
Nor even think of moments flown. 


Above me hangs a solemn cloud— 
Around me all is gloom— 
The air of Summer seems a shroud, 
From fate’s accursed loom ; 
I cannot rest—I cannot stir, 
While every thought is damped by her. 
And vainly do I look to thee, 
When passion’s tempest roared, 
And mighty billows from the sea 
Of misery were poured— 
Thou hadst a light, and did not throw 
Its brilliance on the waves of wo. 
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And thou didst leave me—canst thou tell 
Why all my hopes were crushed ? 
Dost thou remember the “farewell” 
When burning tear-drops gushed ? 
How, when my bark was on the sea, 
You waved a small white hand to me ? 
Thy voice hath music, and thine eye 
Had pleasant gleams of yore, 
To solace me when I was nigh— 
I see those gleams no more! 
A cold distrust hath gone between 
The hearts where love might now have been. 


I went upon the lifted wave— 
The gloomy, sunless deep ; 
Above me, heaven—below, a grave, 
Where I had hoped to sleep ; 
But I lived on, and quaffed them up, 
Even the lees of sorrow’s cup. 
To thee alone, a guiding star, 
My joyless bosom looked ; 
For thee alone, when roaming far, 
I many an insult brooked ; 
I hoped, when other dreams were flown, 
To find thee true—and still my own. 


What did I find—a pleasant glance 
From blue eyes full of tears ? 

I found a look which broke the trance 
I had been in for years! 

The blood rushed back through every vein, 

And never rolled so free again! 

Thou hadst my early love—and now 
I have to mourn my fate ; 

I have to clasp a beating brow— 
A brow all desolate, 

While break the tablets of the heart, 

Where deeply thou engraven art. 


Providence. 


Lire oF WHITEFIELD. 


Ir is wonderful how genius will sooner or later develope 
itself in despite of circumstances—with what a certain instinct 
it will search out, in poverty and solitude, the simplest ele- 
ments of the wisdom of life and the learning of nature—with 
what an eagerness it will feed upon them, (like the peasant 
on his running water and coarse bread,) and grow up, hale 
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and hardy like him, to the stature of manhood. Such was 
the education of most of the Scotch poets, Ramsey, Burns and 
Hogg, and a hundred others. So Ferguson, with his father’s 
flocks straying loosely about him as his own fancies, lay by 
the thorn-hedge upon the hill-side—lentus in wmbra—and 
learned astronomy of the stars. So the legendary lore of the 
Gude Wife on whose knee the lameness of Scott obliged him 
to be dandled in boyhood, kindled up chivalry and minstrelsy 
within him, till the long resounding march strode by him in 
his dreams, with purple banners and tall plumes ; and oft the 
‘stilly air’ rang merrily 

With many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 


Every one remembers the early history of West. Anecdotes 
of the same nature are told of Handel, Hogarth, Raphael, and 
innumerable others, who seem to have fixed, by a sort of in- 
fallible intention, upon the profession destined to immortalize 
them in the memory of men. 

We have been led to these remarks by looking over, some- 
what cursorily, the various memoirs of Whitefield. He was 
born, it seems, at the Bell Inn, in the city of Gloucester, and 
there trained up in the way he was to go, till the age of 
eighteen, all due pains being taken to educate him for the 
important station of Tapster and Boots. Even in this situa- 
tion he composed several sermons, we are told by Dr. Gillies. 
From the connection, the reverend Doctor would apparently 
have us understand that these were bona fide performances. 
Southey gives him credit too, for early symptoms of serious- 
ness hardly to have been expected from his situation. White- 
field describes himself, however, with less favor. He was 
froward, he says, from his birth, hated instruction, and was 
for a long time in the habit of stealing from his good mother, 
(a widow,) and appropriating to his own use the funds of the 
grog-room. This was no very promising beginning, it must 
be allowed, in the young clergyman. But he knew as much 
of the matter, without doubt, as either of his biographers ; 
and his own description on the whole, with the additional merit 
of truth, may be considered as favorable as theirs. It shows 
what he had to contend with, and how, in the face of poverty, 
ignorance, temptation of all kinds, a better spirit burned up in 
his soul, like an inspiration of Heaven, and lighted and guided 
him, till his intellect, habits, taste, temperament, and whole 
character finally adjusted themselves to the position in life, 


| for which he and he alone of all his cotemporaries, seemed to 
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be precisely fitted. No man in modern times has been gift- 
ed with the same opportunities, or the same capacity, of exer- 
ting the influence which he did; and no man ostensibly ever 
enjoyed and exhibited so little of either in his childhood. 

As we have taken his own evidence against himself, it is 
but fair to make the best of it for him. He could recollect, 
he thought, early movings of the heart, to use his own quaint 
phrases, which satisfied him in after life that “ God loved him 
with an everlasting love, and had set him apart, from the first, 
for the work to which he was afterwards pleased to call him.” 
Whether he mistook the early aspirations of his own vivid 
genius, smouldering but not extinguished, for any holier flame, 
is not for us to determine. His own construction is not ne- 
cessarily attached to his own statement. Enthusiasm often 
led the stronger and clearer intellect of Wesley much more 
widely astray. 

We commenced these remarks with the intention of con- 
fining ourselves chiefly to an examination of the eloquence of 
Whitefield. ‘This, as it gave him a popularity and a personal 
influence in his life-time absolutely unprecedented in history, 
has given him also the more brilliant, if not the better part of 
his posthumous fame. It distinguished him not alone in the 
wonder and admiration of the immense multitudes of the 
lower orders of people, who, for thirty years, in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the United Siates, and the West 
Indian islands, flocked to his preaching, (as he said of the 
Boston people,) like doves to their windows. Men and wo- 
men of the first rank were among his admirers. Chesterfield 
spoke of him as “ the greatest orator he ever heard, and could 
not conceive of a greater.” An intimate friend of Hume 
asked him what he thought of his preaching. “ He is, sir,” 
said the infidel, “the most ingenious preacher I ever heard. 
It is worth the while to go twenty miles to hear him.” Hume 
heard but the latter part of one of his sermons at Edinburgh, 
but was so much struck with a celebrated passage, as to re- 
member and repeat the whole. It was accompanied with 
such actions and such effect, he says, ‘as to surpass any- 
thing he ever heard or read in any other preacher.” Garrick, 
regarding him as might be expected of an actor and manager, 
(and something as the clothier admired the waterfall,) used to 
say that the theatre had lost a great ornament in Whitefield. 
He had seen him recite difficult pieces at school. The cele- 
brated comedian, Shuter, went to take lessons in oratory from 
his preaching in London, “ after having acted Sir John Fal- 
staff,” he says, “ till he thought he should die.” Whitefield 
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once singled him out as he sat before and near him, in an 
auditory of some thousands, and addressed him so pointedly 

as the performer of Ramble in a popular drama) that poor 

huter was absolutely alarmed. He knew Mr. Whitefield 
rather intimately than otherwise, and asked him after the ser- 
mon “ how he came to serve him so—he had well nigh faint- 
ed.” Similar anecdotes are on record of Franklin and other 
men, as one would suppose of the same imperturbable gravity, 
and cool strong sense. 

Hundreds of carriages followed him everywhere. He was 
for a long time chaplain to the Countess Dowager of Hunting- 
don, and a large circle of her noble acquaintance. Bolingbroke 
and Chesterfield, among the rest, attended services at her 
chapel. One of these occasions is recorded in his own man- 
uscripts :—** I preached again in the evening, and went home, 
never more surprised in my life. * * * The Earl thanked 
me and said— Sir, I will not tell you what I tell others, how 
I approve of you,’ &c. At last Lord Bolingbroke came to 
hear, sat like an archbishop, and was pleased to say—‘I had 
done great justice to the Divine attributes in my discourse.’ ” 
When the Countess soon afterwards returned to town, he was 
in the habit of preaching twice a week to what he calls very 
brilliant auditories. Undoubtedly they were so. He was 
pleased—flattered, perhaps—(whether or not he avowed it to 
others or to himself,) with the respect of the great and learned. 
He may even have introduced this passage into his journal 
under the impulse of a pride not altogether unworthy in itself, 
and peculiarly pardonable in one who had triumphed over 
everything, as he had, by intellect and energy alone. Be this 
as it may, he was neither the man to misrepresent this subject, 
nor to misjudge. No character of the age, except Wesley, 
had seen more of society in its higher, as well as its lower 
departments, than himself. He saw it in hut and hall, in the 


field and by the fire-sides, in the solitude of America and the 


thronged cities of England. He mingled with it as a business 
and delight, from his earliest life. All its numberless phases, 
from a circle of noblemen to a mob of colliers—all its suffer- 
ings and joys, its splendor and sorrow, its pomp and poverty, 
were familiar to him, habitually, practically, everywhere and 
always, as the faces of his childhood. It will appear in the 
sequel how much other qualities, independently of the eclat 
of his eloquence, facilitated his intimacy with various classes. 
That he profited by his opportunities, every one knows who 
is conversant with his style. The knowledge of man was in 
VOL. Il.....NO. VIII. 70 
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him, as it must be in all actors who would influence as well 

as delight, the point and edge of his eloquence. For the ac- 
quisition of such knowledge he had faculties and facilities 
equally extraordinary. The former constituted, perhaps, the 
distinctive excellence of his genius. They were at all events 
the secret of his power. 

Such being, in general terms, the practical character of his 
eloquence, affected through life by his daily habits, it will 
evidently be difficult to analyze its peculiarities without know- 
ing something of his history, and of course something of his 
character. Every man’s style of speaking, especially in pub- 
lic, as of writing, is modified by his habits of fe. The quali- 
ties of either inter-communicate. The energy, passion, gen- 
lus, system, discipline, even the health, strength, morals, com- 


eae panions, manner and temperament of the man must be the 
Ht al same—and provided always he writes naturally, must appear 
he ie the same—in the orator or the author. ‘The marches of Napo- 
Hy leon’s grande armeé d@’ Italie, were hardly more brief, brilliant, 
ae abrupt, light-armed, victorious, (to apply a mannerism of Mrs. 
ane Hemans,) than the periods of his speeches. We had a mind 

le to bring up Washington, Franklin, Johnson, Burns, and a re- 


inforcement of other grave and reverend seignors, to set off 
this doctrine to advantage. We should like to compare with 
the characters of the men, the clear, equable, dignified sense— 
the arch inquisitive, practical shrewdness—the over-weening, 
ponderous, imperious parade—the glittering, sensitive, un- 
tempered energy, of their styles. But our readers would cry us 
mercy. ‘They will take the theory for granted, without doubt, 
as Horne Tooke, after Lord eleven hours’ successful 
defence of him in the House of Commons, said he would be 
hanged another time rather than defended. 

We come then to the life. It will be none the less inter- 
esting, perhaps, that no small part of his labors were in this 
neighborhood. His ashes lie in a graveyard at Newburyport. 
Traditions of his eloquence are common among the lower 
classes in all parts of the country, and a mass of anecdotes, 
elegies, eulogies, &c., are spread before us in the ‘ Boston 
Journal’ and’ other chronicles of the period. 

He acquired his early accomplishments, we have seen, in 
the tap-room of the Bell Tavern. Between twelve and fifteen 
he made some progress in the classics at a grammar school ; 
and then persuaded his mother to withdraw him, as Southey 
has it, because learning would only spoil him for a tradesman. 
She became poor, and his menial services were required. He 
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assisted her in the public house, mounted his blue apron and 
over-sleeves, washed mops, cleansed rooms, and became a 
rofessed and common drawer. During all this time we are 
told of his increasing manliness, and his tender and devout 
disposition. In the little leisure his employments allowed, he 
composed the sermons we have mentioned, and gave up a few 
well fingered romances, which had been a substantive study 
with him, for Thomas a Kempis—another discovery of his 
bias. After a year or two, when his mother gave up the inn, 
some of her friends promised their interest to obtain him a 
servitor’s place at Oxford, and, depending upon this, he was 
returned to the school, applied himself closely, shook off all 
idle and evil courses, and produced a considerable reformation 
among his fellows by the influence of his talents and example. 
At eighteen he went to Oxford. A friend loaned him twenty 
pounds to pay the expenses of entrance. He was made ser- 
vitor at once; and was so successful in that line, from his 
apprenticeship at the inn, that many who had their option, 
employed him. With these profits and presents from a tutor, 
he lived thirteen years without receiving more than twenty- 
four pounds from his relations. 
The next thing was to rid himself of a coterie of riotous 
chamber-fellows, which he effected by sitting in study ‘alone’ 
till he was numb with cold. They soon understood him and 
left him. He then associated with the Wesleys and a few 
others, who began to be called Methodists, after an ancient 
Roman sect, from living by rule more rigorously than others. 
His benevolence and ardor made him, even at this time, ex- 
ceedingly useful to the poor. But he exposed himself wan- 
tonly to ridicule and privation; left off powdering his hair, 
when every one else was powdered; wore woollen gloves, a 
patched gown and dirty shoes; walked and knelt under the trees 
of the church walk till the great bell summoned him to college 
for the night ; exposed himself to the cold till his hands were 
black; and kept Lent upon coarse bread, and sage tea without 
sugar. In forty days he could scarcely creep up stairs. He 
recovered under a physician’s hands; became more calm, 
though not less firm in his feelings, and returned to his native 
city. His good conduct here attracted the notice of Dr. 
Benson, the bishop who ordained him at the age of twenty- 


one. He began his profession with one sermon. This he 


lent to a clergyman, who divided it into two, preached it, and 
gave him a guinea for its use. The Sunday following he de- 


livered it in the church where he had been baptized, to a 
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crowded audience, collected from curiosity. Here he found 
the advantage, he says, of his speaking at school. He pro- 
duced such an impression in this first instance, that complaint 
was made to the bishop that fifteen men were driven mad. 
The bishop wished the madness might last till the next Sab- 
bath. His next move was to Oxford, to receive his degree ; 
thence to officiate, by invitation, at the Tower Chapel in 
London. For two months it was crowded with people from 
all parts of the town. At the end of that time he embarked 
for Georgia as a missionary, with the blessing of the good 
bishop, and the tears of his mother. All denominations flock- 
ed to his last sermons at Gloucester. The whole city, he 
said, “seemed to be alarmed,” though his doctrine bore as 
yet no marks of fanaticism. He himself, however, was highly 
enthusiastic. He preached also at Bristol six times a week, 
to vast multitudes who came out on foot and in coaches to 
meet him—hung upon the rails of the organ-loft—climbed 
the leads of the church, till the steam of their breath (as his 
letters say) “ fell from the pillars like drops of rain.” At his 
farewell sermon, high and low, old and young, burst into 
tears. In London (again) constables were employed; the 
managers of the charities applied to him; the streets, in the 
Fall mornings, were filled with people going to hear him with 
lanterns ; they stopped him in the aisles, thronged him at his 
lodgings, entreated a word of his hand-writing. The whole 
congregation wept aloud, says Southey, at his last sermon, 
He embarked for Georgia in December, 1737, some of the 
clergy having become alarmed at his popularity, and offended 
at his doctrines. ‘ 

On his return the next Summer, he found the pulpits gen- 
erally closed against him, and many invectives published 
against his sermon on Regeneration. He preached however 
in London, with great effect, and then among the colliers at 
Kingswood—a wild set of men inhabiting a region of coal- 
mines. In February, 1737, he preached to two hundred of 
them. By this time he was forbidden to preach without a 
license. He persevered, however, and his second audience was 
2000, the third twice as many, and they went on increasing to 
20,000 ; thence he returned to London, and for want of a 
pulpit preached in Moorfields, a place occupied partly by 
Bedlam—the resort, even on Sunday, of wrestlers, mounte- 
banks and merry andrews. Immense throngs of horsemen 
and carriages came from the city, besides more than 30,000 
on foot. He sailed for Philadelphia in August, preached 
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there to all sects twice a day for a long time; and then in 
most of the southern towns in his way to Savannah, where he 
founded his celebrated orphan-house. He travelled north 
the next season, and preached in Boston, on the common, to 
more than 20,000 people at one time; Gov. Belcher showing 
him the highest respect. In 1741 he went to Scotland; mar- 
ried the same season in Wales; and returned to London, 
where he preached on the holidays at Moorfields, among 
puppet-shows, booths and merry andrews. He suffered some 
pelting of course ; but spoke with such effect that more 
than 300 joined his society in one day. The same routine 
was repeated in Scotland in 1742. He labored in England 
two years, embarked for America in 1744, for the Bermudas 
in 1748, for England, Scotland and Wales the same year, 
and for Ireland in 1751. From this time his life was a con- 
stant succession of labor. He preached over all England and 
Wales ; visited Ireland, where alone he met with much per- 
secution ; travelled over Scotland six times more, and visited 
America four times, dying here in 1770. He preached every- 
where with the same success, to immense crowds collected 
from all quarters ; collected large charities ; organized socie- 
ties, and erected houses of worship. He was in Boston again 
in 1754, 1765 and 1770. From the 17th to the 20th of Sept. 
of the latter year, he officiated every day in the city. ‘ Pews, 
aisles and seats so crowded, and heads so close,” says a late 
writer in the Boston Gazette, “that it looked as if a man 
could walk upon the upper surface of the multitude, with- 
out finding an opening.” After this he preached in Ports- 
mouth, and farther east ; and on Saturday 29th, undertook to 
return to Boston; but was importuned to preach to vast 
throngs who crowded about him at Exeter, and did so for two 
hours. He was greatly fatigued, but returned to Newbury- 
port the same evening, to preach on the morrow, and died 
calmly at six in the morning, wholly worn out, as he said on 
his death-bed, but not rusted. He was buried Oct. 2d, in the 
presence of a vast assembly of clergymen and others from all 
parts, the flags of the shipping at half mast, and the bells 
tolling for hours. Funeral sermons were preached generally 
in America by distinguished divines, and by those of his own 
sect in his own country. Dr. Cooper, of Brattle Street Church, 
was among the number of his least enthusiastic, though warmest 
admirers. 
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Tue Eprror’s Tasue. 


Here we are again in Winter quarters—the fire burning 
cheerfully in the grate, the bitumen seething out with its low 
murmur from the anthracite, the poker redivivus and shining, 
and the Editor’s Table removed from the pleasant niche by 
the window, to a genial angle between the light and the fire— 
taking with it, however, through all change, the same wel- 
come to you, dear Reader—the same simple cheer, (olives 
and good humor)—the same constant motto, (Priscian a little 
scratched,) “ locum non animum mutat.” 

How natural it is, like the host in the rhyme, to 


“ Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest!” 


How true a similitude it is of every change, not only of time 
and season, but of feeling and fancy. We have just walked 
from the window where we stood looking upon the two elms 
that have refreshed our eye with their lively verdure the 
Summer long, and the adventurous vine overtopping our 
neighbor’s chimneys, that was covered but a week ago with 
masses of splendid crimson and scarlet, and with the irre- 
sistible regret we feel always at the decay of nature powerful 
within us, we have seated ourself at the fire, with a gladness 
in the supplanting pleasures of Winter, that brings with it, 
not only a consolation for the loss, but an immediate forget- 
fulness of the past. What a type it is of everything about us. 
We walk away from the grave, to smile on the first friend 
that meets us in the street; we forget the enemy we would 
not have forgiven, in the ardor with which we grasp at a new 
friendship ; we whistle a capricious passion down the wind, 
and smother our reproach or our mortification with the fresh- 
blown beginnings of another. ‘ Nothing,” says Goethe, “ is 
more delightful than to feel a new passion rising when the 
flame that burned before is not quite extinquished, as, when 
the sun sets, we turn with pleasure to the rising of the moon.” 
Who would give a fig for friendship! Who would waste 
golden hours in winning regard! Who, with this lesson be- 
fore him, would do aught but look well to his reckoning with 
Heaven, and turn in upon his own soul what time and talents 
are left to him after. It is a bitter philosophy to learn. The 
outward world is our first love, and, with all our disappoint- 
ment, it is difficult at first to set up a new altar for the inner. 
We would not be ascetic ; neither would we be so happy, 
that, like Polycrates, we must throw our ring into the sea that 
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we may have something to lament; but we believe he has the 
true savoir vivre, who, believing fully in the world’s unprofit- 
ableness, is willing to be amused by it, and who, conversant 
with its paths and people, has better places and friends (soli- 
tude and his books) to which he can enter and shut the door 
to be at peace. 

We recollect being struck, when a boy, reading a course 
of biography, with the great mixture of unhappiness in the 
lives even of the most fortunate. It surprised us that the best 
gifted, those who, by our childish philosophy, should have 
been most blest, should have walked so roughly through the 
world. And it is difficult for inexperience to realize, looking 
on the smiling outside, the bland manner and the untroubled 
faces of men, that there is a serpent of care wound about 
every heart—difficult to see beauty gliding worshipped along 
its way, and feel that suspicion, and jealousy, and dislike can 
find their way, and keep a corner in such bosoms—that Emi- 
nence, and Talent, and Worth wear no shield against Detrac- 
tion, and that even Piety may not pray unsuspected, nor 
Humility hide her head without reproach. One of the mer- 
riest old writers of England* says— 


“T laid me down laden with many cares 
My bed-fellows almost these twenty years ;” 


and Burton, whose clear and sunny humor is constantly be- 
traying a pleased heart in the very midst of his * Melancholy,” 
talks still of the variety of human life, in language as true as 
it is quaint and beautiful. ‘ As the Heaven,” he says, “so 
is our life; sometimes fair, sometimes overcast ; tempestuous 
and serene; as in a rose flowers and prickles ; in the year it- 
self, a temperate, sometimes a hard Winter; a drowth, and 
then again pleasant showers; so is our life intermixed with 
joys, hopes, fears, sorrows, calumnies. Jnvicem cedunt dolor 
et voluptas.” 

No man can be a hearty and contented scholar, sincere in 
his philosophy, and untroubled by restless desires, who has 
not been first a man of the world, perhaps a man of pleasure. 
Folly has a fair outside, and there is a traitor in every human 
heart pleading to admit her, and music, and beauty, and show, 
moralize as you will, wind into the bosom of inexperience 
like subtle fires, and burn with a slow and constant fever of 
desire. We once knew a man who was justly reputed the 
severest student of his college. He was one of those secluded 


* Geo. Peele—of the Elizabethan age. 
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and.apparently unambitious persons, whom even the claims of 
exercise and food seem to draw unwillingly from their books—a 
slender, bent figure, such as you see gliding along the walks 
of a University ; but with a face of the loftiest purity and ani- 
mation, and a mouth I think I never saw surpassed for its 
exquisite refinement and beauty. The college was in a gay 
town, half rural, half metropolitan, and a certain portion of 
the students, the gentlemen idlers always found in such 
bodies, lived in a continual round of fashionable dissipation. 
During a particularly gay season, going to some dance every 
profane night of the week, I observed that a person, wrapped 
closely in a cloak, stood always by the doors as I entered. I 
took little notice of the circumstance at first, supposing him but 
some curious passer-by, attracted for a moment by the music ; 
but the constant appearance of the same figure night after 
night, earnestly absorbed in watching the gaily drest ladies as 
they stepped from their carriages, or glided past the open 
windows in the dance, struck me at last as singular. Witha 
little pains [ discovered that for hours of every night, wher- 
ever the party might be, he stood in a motionless and earnest 
attitude, sometimes raised upon the fence, and sometimes in 
the shadow of the beautiful trees for which the town is re- 


-markable, gazing in, as if a spell had rivetted him, upon the 


merry scene. One lovely night—I remember it as distinctly 
as if it were yesterday, though it is now five years gone—we 
were dancing at one of the most splendid and hospitable 
houses of the place. It was in August, and the doors and 
windows were all open, and the light streamed out upon the 
shrubbery, and touched the branches of the elms hanging 
close to the pillars and down low to the very basement of the 
colonnade, and with a freedom peculiar to that society, the 
guests were wandering out of doors and in, through the gar- 
den and about in the large hall, some dancing within, and 
some promenading without to the music, and all apparently 
pursuing their own fancies, gay or quiet, and presenting a 
scene, with their brilliant dresses and the blaze of lamps, that 


might have turned the head of a Stagyrite. I had been walk- 


ing through a cotillon with a stately girl, who, without a 
spark of the miraculous fire, had the beauty of Pygmalion’s 
statue. Up to this moment I have never seen so faultless a 
form. She had not mind enough to conceive a manner, but 
she had the mein and grace of an empress. Happily for the 
pleasure of the delusion, she rarely opened her lips ; and with 
her large and strangely expressive eyes fixed upon you, she 
moved through the dance like a marble animated by magic. 
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It was one of the most delicious of my pleasures, in those 
nights, to dance with her, and meet the gaze of her stag-like 
eyes, and imagine myself witched by the goddess of Silence, 
or in some hall of enchantment, submitting to a breathless 
and intoxicating spell. 3 

The music stopped, and my partner expressing some uncom- 
fortableness at the heat of the room, we walked to the door. 
She stood a moment in a broad beam of moonlight sent 
through a cleft in the trees, looking like Dian just descended 
in her own light—so beautiful that a passionate exclamation 
burst half audibly from my lips—when, with a sudden gesture 
for support, she dropped her head upon her bosom, and sunk 
slowly to the floor. I was instantly upon my knee, but before 
I could raise her, the eternal figure in the cloak sprang for- 
ward; and she was lying upon the bank of the terrace, with 
his arm beneath her head, before I could draw a breath in my 
surprise. ‘ Water! water! for the love of Heaven!” shouted 
a voice that was strangely familiar to me; and as I handed 
him the glass, he thanked me by name in an earnest tone, 
and by the light of the servant’s lamp, as he leaned over the 
senseless girl, bathing her forehead as if he were the only 
person alive that could help her, I discovered the features of 
the scholar of whom I have spoken. He confessed to me 
that night, as we walked home together, that his desire to 
mingle in the gay scenes he observed from the street, was a 
constant and unconquerable fever at his heart—that much as 
he loved his books,—more than life, it seemed to him,—he 
had sometimes felt, when listening to the delicious music, and 
watching the light forms floating by to the measure, that his 
ambition and his pride were dissolved within him, and that, 


like the tempted Angel, he would barter his heaven of knowl- 


edge to mingle in the bewildering maze one hour. 

Could we, after satiety with the world, use the “lanthorn — 
of Epictetus” * without growing selfish in its light, the schol- 
ar’s life were perfect. Much as liberal learning cultivates 
the humanities of our nature, it is like filling a covered well. 
We have treasure, but it is all in “ Minerva’s tower.” We 
could give to poverty our gold, and to suffering our sympathy, 


if it were not for lifting our eyes from our books, That un- 


seen mistress of the mind, the Spirit of Ideal Beauty, to whom 
the whole heart is given, is too jealous to suffer the patient 


* By which if a man studied he should be as wise as Epictetus— 
bought for a thousand drachms by a certain emperor. Burton. 
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wanderings of human charity. The fiery-hearted Shelley 
knew her well :— 


I loved—oh no! I mean not one of ye, 

Or any earthly one, though ye are fair 
As human heart to human heart may be ; 

I loved—I know not what—but this low sphere 
And all that it contains, contains not thee— 

Thou whom, seen nowhere, I feel everywhere— 
Dim object of my soul’s idolatry. 


In winds, and trees, and streams, and all things common, 
In music, and the sweet unconscious tone 
Of animals and voices that are human, 
Meant to express some feelings of their own, 
In the soft motions and rare smile of woman, 
In flowers and leaves, and in the fresh grass strown, 
Or dying in the Autumn, I the most 
Adore thee present or lament thee lost. 


But this rambling will never do. We beg pardon of common 
sense for holding our gray quill so loosely. It is so seductive 
to get down by a Winter’s fire with the long night before one, 
five itching fingers, and no particular theme! We could write 


a till cock-crowing now, with not a dream of what it was about, 

a if a certain walking Dictionary were not on the look-out for 

si our halting. Before we dare to prose farther, therefore, we | 
must throw a largess to the critics. 

ene Here is a wild ballad from the Romaic, by Charles 

wow, Sheridan—found in a certain scrap-book, into which fair 

Nae ie fingers (such fair fingers) have copied the most exquisite frag- 


ments of floating poetry we ever met. We are not sure it 
will look so well in print, but as we read the verses in this 
fair Italian hand, they are as thrilling as ghost-voices. It is 
called the “ Night Journey.” 


*O mother! thou who still dost choose 
Some pool retired and wild, 

In which to bathe our Areté, 
‘Thy fair and only child ; 


“'Thou who dost braid her silky locks, 
And bind her slender waist, 

Only when darkness shrouds our home, 
With mystery’s trembling haste— 


“Fearing the Pacha’s gloating eye 
And unrelenting hand, 

Oh! send her mother as a bride 
To Europe’s happier land. 
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“ Then if I leave this wretched Greece, 
To feed my soul with lore, 

I shall enjoy a home and friends 
On some far distant shore.” 


“ O Constantine! thou dost not know 
What bitter schemes are here! 

For who will bring my child to pour 
Her sorrows in my ear?” 


He called on Heaven and all the saints 
To witness what he swore— 

That he would bring his sister back 
To tell the woes she bore. 


‘Two years rolled on in which he fed 
Consumption’s sad complaint ; 

The third beheld upon his corse 
His frantic mother laid! 


“YT ne’er shall see my daughter more! 
O Constantine! awake, 

By Heaven and all the saints whom thou 
For witnesses didst take.” 


The corse at midnight slowly rose, 
And through the watchers past ; 
Though rough the night, the steed he bore 
Went faster than the blast. 


Ere dawn he met his sister’s gaze 
That sadly watched the moon! 

Sister, thy mother asked for thee— 
I did her bidding soon!” 


“ Brother! Great God what brought thee here! | 
Is this an hour to start ? 

Say, didst thou leave our father’s house 
in sad or joyous heart?” 


“If glad, my robes should all be white ; 
If mournful, these are black.” 
“ Nor sad, nor joyous, Areté, 


We must be riding back! % 


While still they journeyed on their way, 
As dawn began to peep, 

The birds poured forth not thrilling notes, 
But accents strange and deep! 


* Oh! dost thou hear, my Constantine, 
What birds around us say ?” 

“'They are but birds, so let them sing 
While we pursue our way.” 
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“Brother! I tremble every limb! 
‘ They say, ‘ behold the dead!’ 
I smell the incense—incense breathes 
From all thy robes and head.” 


“ But yester eve those sacred drops 
Were thrown with liberal hand— 

Open ; I bring thee back thy child 
From Europe’s distant land.” 


“ Stranger, away ! nor basely mock 
_ A widow’s anguished ear ; 
My Arete is far away 

And cannot now be here.” 


“ Open! I am the Constantine 
Thou didst reproach before, 

Because I called the saints and Heaven 
To witness what I swore!” 


She opened and beheld what earth 
Had never seen before: 

And in that instant sank a corse 
Before her husband’s door! 


We wish ballad-writing was more in fashion. Mr. Everett’s 
“ Grave of Alaric” is the finest, and almost the only excellent 
ballad ever written in this country. In old times it was the 
universal chronicle of romance. No hero was made famous 
but by a ballad. Philaster says in the old play—T’ll have 
you chronicled, and chronicled, and cut and chronicled, and 
sung in all-to-be-praised sonnets, and graved in new brave 
ballads, that all tongues shall troule you.” 


We have few discontentments. 'The “nihil est, nihil 
deest”’—the poor man’s philosophy—is ours (with exceptions. ) 
We are content with friends, the world’s usage, and our own 
share of sunshine, inward and outward—but now and then, 
not often, we turn upon our Good Angel with a frown. There 
is one bookseller in London, William Pickering—(all virtuosi 
know him)—who has been to us a thorn of discontent since 
we knew the “text” from the “ title-page.” We never see 
a book with his imprint without clutching it. The “ Aldi 
discipulus Anglus” is a sucking spel] upon our pocket. He 
never printed a bad book, or a new book, or a book that is 
not held choice in “ Minerva’s tower.” He never printed a 
book unhandsomely, His editions are all gems. And there 
is the plague of them. It is only on a holiday that we can 
afford to treat ourself to one. 
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It is much of a consolation that others, friends of ours, (the 
good we wish our enemies is more simple,) can compass such 
pleasures. It has so happened, by the freak of Fortune or a 
particular grace, that the goods of this world have fallen to 
one or two of our friends who know the use of them. Their 
libraries, choice as they are, are no dead letter. You may 
borrow a “ Pickering” ungrudged, Nay, so happy are we 
in one of our friendships, that we are permitted to pencil pas- 
sages and write marginal notes as we list—an indulgence we 
had blushed to ask if we had been an Emperor. We have 
just run a hair line against a passage in a “ Pickering” edi- 
tion, from which we should be pleased to read a page or two 
to some judicious person. “’The Love of David and fair 
Bethsabe, with the Tragedy of Absalon,” is a play written by 
Geo. Peele in Shakspeare’s childhood—A. D. 1599. Thomas 
Campbell says of it—“ It is the earliest fountain of pathos and 
harmony that can be traced in our dramatic poetry. His 
fancy is rich, and his feeling tender; and his conceptions of 
dramatic character have no inconsiderable mixture of solid 
veracity and ideal beauty. There is no such sweetness of 
versification and imagery to be found in our blank verse an- 
terior to Shakspeare.” In the Prologue, speaking of king 
David, he says beautifully— 


Upon the bosom of his ivory lite 
he cherubims and angels laid their breasts ; 
And when his consecrated fingers strook 
The golden wires of his ravishing harp, 
He gave alarum to the host of heaven, 
That winged with lightning brake the clouds, and cast 
Their crystal armor at his conquering feet. 


In the first scene Bethsabe is “ bathing over a spring.” 


THE SONG. 


Hot sun, cool fire, tempered with sweet air, 
Black shade, fair nurse, shadow my white hair : 
Shine, sun ; burn, fire; breathe, air, and ease me ; 
Black shade, fair nurse, shroud me, and please me: 
Shadow, my sweet nurse, keep me from burning, 
Make not my glad cause cause of mourning. 

Let not my beauty’s fire 

Inflame unstayed desire, 

Nor pierce any bright eye 

That wandereth lightly. ‘i 


Beth. Come gentle zephyr trickt with those perfumes 
That erst in Eden sweetened Adam’s love, 
And stroke my bosom with thy silken fan: 
This shade, sun-proof, is yet no proof for thee ; 
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Thy body, smoother, than this waveless spring, 
And purer than the substance of the same, 
Can creep through that his lances cannot pierce : 
Thou, and thy sister, soft and sacred air, 
Goddess of life, and governess of health, 
Keeps every fountain fresh and arbor sweet ; 
No brazen gate her passage can repulse, 
Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath : 
Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes, 
And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes 
To play the wantons with us through the leaves. 
Daw. What tunes, what words, what looks, what wonders pierce 
My soul, incensed with a sudden fire ? 
What tree, what shade, what spring, what paradise, 
Enjoys the beauty of so fair a dame ? 
Fair Eva, placed in perfect happiness, 
Lending her praise-notes to the liberal heavens, 
Strook with the accents of arch-angels’ tunes, 
Wrought not more pleasure to her husband’s thoughts, 
Than this fair woman’s words and notes to mine. 
May that sweet plain that bears her pleasant weight, 
Be still enamelled with discolored flowers ; 
That precious fount bear sand of purest gold ; 
And, for the pebble, let the silver streams 
That pierce earth’s bowels to maintain the source, 
Play upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites ; 
The brims let be embraced with golden curls 
of moss that sleeps with sound the waters make, 
or joy to feed the pegs with their recourse ; 
Let all the grass that beautifies her bower 
Bear manna every morn instead of dew, 
Or let the dew be sweeter far than that 
That hangs, like chains of pearl, on Hermon hill, 
Or balm which trickled from old Aaron’s beard. 
Cusay, come up, and serve thy lord the king. 


Enter Cusay. 
Cu. What service doth my lord the king command ? 
Dav. See, Cusay, see the flower of Israel, 
The fairest daughter that obeys the king, 
In all the land the Lord subdued to me ; 
Fairer than Isaac’s lover at the well, 
Brighter than inside bark of new-hewn cedar, 
Sweeter than flames of fine perfumed myrrh, 
And comelier than the silver clouds that dance 
On zephyr’s wings before the king of heaven. 


We shall read here and there a passage without explaining 
the connection, merely to show the exquisite novelty and 
_ freshness of the language :— 


Now comes my lover tripping like the roe, 
And brings my longings tangled in her hair. 
To joy her love Pll build a kingly bower, 
Seated tn hearing of a hundred streams, 
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That, for their homage to her sovereign joys, 
Shall, as the serpents fold into their nests 
In oblique turnings, wind the nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious walks ; 
And with their murmur summon easeful sleep, 
To lay his golden sceptre on her brows. 

* % * 


Thanks to Abiathar, and to you both, 
And to my Cusay, whom the Lord requite, 
But ten times treble thanks to his soft hand, 
Whose pleasant touch hath made my heart to dance 
And play him praises in my zealous breast. 

* * 
But now my lords and captains hear his voice 
That never yet pierced piteous heaven in vain ; 
For my sake spare the young man Absalon ; 
Friend him with deeds, and touch no hair of him, 
Not that fair hair with which the wanton winds 
Delight to play, and love to make it curl, 
Wherein the nightingales would build their nests, 
And make sweet bowers in every golden tress, 
To sing their lover every night to sleep. 
The best, ye see my. lords, are swift to sin ; 
To sin our feet are washed with milk of roes 
And dried again with coals of lightning. 

The things to come exceed our human reach, 


And are not painted yet in angels’ eyes. 


A secret fury ravisheth my soul, 

Lifting my mind above her human bounds ; 
And as the eagle, roused from her stand 

With violent hunger towering in the air, 
Seizeth her feathered prey, and thinks to feed, 
But seeing then a cloud beneath her feet, 
Lets fall the fowl, and is emboldened 

With eyes intentive to bedare the sun, 

And styeth close unto his stately sphere ; 

So Salomon mounted on the burning wings 
Of zeal divine, lets fall his mortal food, 

And cheers his senses with celestial air, 
Treads in the golden starry labyrinth, 

And holds his eyes fixed on Jehovah’s brows. 


There are several other plays in this collection, none of 
which, however, are equal to the one we have quoted. At 
the end of the second volume a reprint of an old tract is in- 
troduced, entitled—*“ Merrie conceited Jests of George Peele, 
Gentleman, sometimes a Student in Oxford ; wherein is shew- 
ed the course of his life, how he lived; a man very well 
knowne in the Citie of London and elsewhere.” It is, as far 
as we can gather, a picture, though rather a desperate one, 
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of the manner of life common among the poor wits and play- 
wrights of that time. We quote a specimen or two :— 


HOW GEORGE HELPED HIS FRIEND TO @ SUPPER. 


George was invited one night by certain of his friends to supper, at 
the White Horse in Friday Street; and in the evening as he was going, 
he met with an old friend of his, who was so ill at the stomach, hearing 
George tell him of the good cheer he went to, himself being unprovided 
both of meat and money, that he swore he had rather have gone a mile 
about than have met him at that instant. And believe me, quoth George, 
I am heartily sorry that I cannot take thee along with me, myself being 
but an invited guest; besides, thou art out of clothes, unfitting for such a 
company: marry, this I’ll do, if thou wilt follow my advice, I'll help thee 
to thy supper. Any way, quoth he to George: do thou but devise the 
means, and I’ll execute it. George presently told him what he should 
do; so they parted. George well entertained with extraordinary wel- 
come, and seated at the upper end of the table, supper being brought up, 
H. M. watched his time below ; and when he saw that the meat was car- 
ried up, up he follows, as George had directed him: who when George 
saw, you whoreson rascal, quoth George, what make you here? Sir, 
quoth he, I am come from the party you wot of. You rogue, quoth 
George, have I not forewarned you of this? I pray you, sir, quoth he, 
hear my errand. Do you prate, you slave? quoth George, and with 
that took a rabbit out of the dish, and threw it at him. Quoth he, you 
use me very hardly. You dunghill, quoth George, do you outface me? 
and with that took the other rabbit, and threw it at his head; after that 
a loaf; then drawing his dagger, making an offer to throw it, the gentle- 
men staid him. Meanwhile H. M. got the loaf and the two rabbits, and 
away he went: which when George saw he was gone, after a little fret- 
ting, he sat quietly. So by that honest shift he helped his friend to his 
supper, and was never suspected for it of the company.. 


HOW GEORGE PEELE WAS SHAVEN, AND OF THE REVENGE HE TOOK. 


There was a gentleman that dwelt in the west country, and had stay- 
ed here in London a term longer than he intended, by reason of a book 
that George had to translate out of Greek into English ; and when he 
wanted money, George had it of the gentleman: but the more he supplied 
him of coin, the further off he was from his book, and could get no end 
of it, neither by fair means, entreaty, or double payment ; for George was 
of the poetical disposition, never to write so long as his money lasted ; some 
quarter of the book being done, and lying in his hands at random. 'The 
gentleman had plotted a means to take such an order with George next 
time he came, that he would have his book finished. It was not long 
before he had his company. His arrival was for more money : the gen- 
tleman bids him welcome, causeth him to stay dinner; where falling into 
_ discourse about his book, found that it was as near ended as he left it two 
months ago. The gentleman, meaning to be gulled no longer, caused 
two of his men to bind George, hand and foot, ina chair. A folly it was 
for him to ask what they meant by it: the gentleman sent for a barber; 
and George had a beard of an indifferent size, and well grown; he made 
the barber shave him, beard and head, left him as bare of hair, as he was 
of money. The barber he was well contented for his pains, who left 
George like an old woman in man’s apparel; and his voice beeame it 
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well, for it was more woman than man. George, quoth the gentleman, I 
have always used you like a friend; my purse hath been open to you; 
that you have of mine to translate, you know it is a thing I highly es- 
teem; therefore I have used you in this fashion, that I might have an 
end of my book, which shall be as much for your profit as my pleasure. 
So forthwith he commanded his men to unbind him; and putting his 
hand into his pocket, gave him two brace of angels. Quoth he, Master 
Peele, drink this, and by that time you have finished my book, your 
beard will be grown, until which time I know you will be ashamed to 
walk abroad. George patiently took the gold, said little, and when it 
was dark night, took his leave of the gentleman, and went directly home: 
who when his wife saw, I omit the wonder she made, but imagine those 


that shall behold their husbands in such a case. To bed went George ; 


and ere morning he had plotted sufficiently how to cry quid pro quo with 
his politic gentleman. 


It is a little remarkable how some of the classes of society 
change rank and habit in the progress of time. Where will 
you find now the mingled genius and degradation, frolic and 
crime, wit and obscenity that characterized the most brilliant 
men of Shakspeare’s days? We doubt, however, with the 
propensity of genius to eccentricity in its orbit, whether, 
while the powers of health and mind lasted, the alternate 
abandonment and admiration to which it was used in those 
days, was not a more congenial life than the dull and bare 
medium of respectability which is now its lot. We speak 
merely of the feeling of the moment of course, with no refer- 
ence to consequences; and lest we should leave room for a 
bad inference from the remark, we will quote a letter from 
one of Peele’s associates, written on his death-bed :— 


Let me heartily entreat you to be warned by my harmes. Delight not 
(as I have done) in irrilegious oaths, for from the blasphemers house a 
curse shall not depart: Despise drunkennes, which wasteth the wit, and 
maketh men all equal unto beasts: Flie Just, as the deathsman of the 
soule, and defile not the temple of the Holy Ghost. Abhor those Epi- 
cures, whose loose life hath made religion loathsome to your eares; and 
when they sooth you with termes of mastership, remember Robert 
Greene, whom they have often so flattered, perishes now for want of 
comfort. Remember, Gentlemen, your lives are like so many light tapers, 
that are with care delivered to all of you to maintaine: these with wind- 
puft wrath may be extinguished, with drunkennes put out, with negli- 
gence let fall: for mans time of it selfe is not so short but it is more 
shortned by sinne. The fire of my light is now at the last snuffe, and the 
want of wherewith to sustaine it, there is no substance for life to feed on. 
Trust not then (I beseech yee) left to such weake stayes; for they are as 
changeable in minde, as in many attires. Well, my hand is tyred, and I 
am fore’t to leave where I would begin; for a whole booke cannot con- 
taine the wrongs which I am fore’t to knit up in some few lines of words. 

Desirous that you should live, 
though himselfe be dying, 
Rogpert GREENE. 
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Tue following letter, we presume, was not intended for 
publication. It has given us so much pleasure, however, that 
we must venture on inserting it almost entire. We thank the 
nameless author, whoever he is, and wish him one poor friend- 
ship added to his list—our own. He cannot but be a de- 
lightful fellow, who, whatever the authenticity of his taste, 
(and we shall be the last to doubt it,) talks about it so pleas- 
antly 

Boston, Nov. 3, 1830. 


_ Str—I am a genuine idler—a fellow content, with his own sensations 
just as they come to him, and without any castle in the air the realization 
of which would cost an effort. I have always been a turner of rhymes, 
but only for amusement, and in all probability should have passed away, 


like ships, transported with the tide, 
That in their passage leave no print behind, 


had I not thought that the enclosed lines would be, at the present time, 
both appropriate and acceptable. If you are contrary minded you can 
easily convert thoughts that don’t breathe into words that do burn, pre- 
mising that you do so with a proper regard for that tenderness of feeling 
which belongs to me in common with the whole ‘ genus irritabile.’ 

I thought to have sent you also an Essay on versification, but, in the 
first place, I am too lazy to make a fair copy, and, in the second, I should 
inevitably subject you and myself to the animadversions of those who dis- 
cover that such disquisitions tend to nothing useful in life. It was writ- 
ten after reading Buckingham’s remarks on the “ Dying Alchymist.” | 
What an absurd gentleman * that is. He seems desirous to have a puzzle 
forever in his mind’s eye, just as a painter’s sky must always have some- 
thing of a cloud, because as he luminously tells you a cloud is picturesque. 
Such a man pounces upon “difficult energy” like a turkey cock ata 
bit of scarlet ; and as for ‘went past,’ it is a very luxury—a nice little in- 
strument for raising a mist—a sort of intellectual censer, in which are con- 
sumed precious arguments that end in nothing but smoke. If the minds 
of men could only be let alone—or rather, if they would only think and 
feel more freely for themselves—our literature would come to fill their 
hearts with far more of interest and love. The voice of the present would 
then be as sacred as the voice of the past, and they would acknowledge 
in it a similar power over the presumption and ignorance of modern criti- 
cism. ‘To rail and scoff at beauty and grandeur would then seem to have 
in it something of wickedness, and to be indifferent or callous to either 
would be considered a shame and a degradation. I should like to tell B. 
that pedantry is one thing, and sense, taste, and apprehensiveness anoth- 
er: not that he would believe me, for I question if he were tarred and 


* We are aware that we are but adding drops to the ocean of Mr. Buckingham’s con- 
sequence by noticing him so often. It is but a poor favor that we could do him—try our 
best. Yet he is so generous himself—so natural a subject for the gratitude of fledgelings, 
that it is difficult to let an opportunity pass of doing bim honor, and if the apology is 
neeted for the world which he would not ask of us himself, we would quote the old bal- 
ad — 
“‘T tell thee, dame, ’twere better give a thing, 

A gift of grace unto a mighty person or a king, 
Than to a rude or barb’rous swain, but bad and basely born, 
For gentiy takes the gentleman what oft the clown will scorn.” ED. 
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feathered tomorrow, whether he would not take pride in the plumifica- 
tion, and imagine himself a bird of paradise. He is hardly worth talking 
about, to be sure, and perhaps ought to be left to his dull truisms and 
slang wit. But when a genticman is reading a poem, with which he is 
beginning to be delighted, is it to be borne that he should have it snatch- 
ed out of his hands and tossed into the dirt by a retainer of the literary 

ice? Can he pick it up afterwards, either to read himself, or to lend it 
to a friend, without finding it sullied and disfigured? Besides, the public 
are timid and indolent, and easily influenced by a little swaggering and 
an air of authority. They like to amuse their leisure with reading a new 
work ; and if they have more leisure, have no objection to fill it up with 
an abuse of the writer. I trust the illiberality of the daily Press—which, 
by the way, is not merely the guage of the Editor’s taste, but the in- 
dex of his moral character,—and the distempered appetite that feeds upon 
it, may sicken, and so die. If it is not either crushed or corrected, we 
shall soon have among us that savage system of bullying which destroyed 
the fine fancy and powerful invention of poor Keats, and which was pur- 
sued from no angry passion, but on a cold-blooded mercenary calculation 
of the profits which idle curiosity, and the appetite for slander, might en- 
able its authors to derive from it. And Shelley, too, with all his music 
and imagination, and intellect, and passion—a poet in the very highest 
sense of that mysterious word—how was he overlooked, or slightingly 
noticed, or grossly abused. He also is gone—gone just as his soul was 
beginning to listen to the voice of its own noble nature—just as he was 
becoming greater, and wiser, and happier—when his enemies were pay- 
ing the penalty of their injustice or ignorance, and the world had so brim- 
med his cup of praise that the addition of a single rose-leaf would have 
made it overflow. I never think on that man’s fate, without a shudder run- 
ning through me—a downright sand blast that shrouds up the marrow in 
my bones, like the pith in a baked quill! Strange! that when a man has 
toiled high up the steep of knowledge, he should be cast, like Sysiphus, 
downwards in a moment!—that he, who has worn the day and wasted 
the night in gathering the gold of science, should be—with all his wealth 
of learning—all his accumulations—made bankrupt at once! What be- 
comes of all the riches of the soul—the piles and pyramids of precious 
thought—which men heap together! Where is Shakspeare’s imagination 
—Bacon’s learning? Where is the sweet fancy of Sidney—the airy spirit 
of Fletcher, and Milton’s thought severe? Could Shelley—with a mind 
thirsting for an intercourse with an intelligence similar to itself—haye 
asked himself this question, and remained an Atheist? Methinks such 
things should not die and dissipate, when a hair can live for centuries, and 
a brick of Egypt will last you three thousand years! I have been be- 
guiled into a rhapsody, when I only intended to say a few words about 
the treatment which Shelley, in his poetical character, received from the 
public, The attempt to defraud him of his fame failed: but there are 
different tempers in genius; and while you may laugh at these literary 
hornets, or cry ‘peace be with ye’ (though I do not know, indeed, what 
right you have to wish the good lady such quarrelsome company) other 
young men richily gifted—with power to enlighten and enkindle—lack 
the inward courage that should enable them to command success. They 
stand in awe of these chilling, doubting, qualifying Buckinghams, and dare 
not give their feelings and fancies to the world, lest the buds of power 
should be checked and inhibited, and the hopes and purposes of genius 
thrown back upon their hearts. As to the injustice done to one moving 
majestically in the broad daylight of fame, we care comparatively but little 
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about it—it is the injustice done to the great, while their greatness is un- 
known or misunderstood, that a generous nature should most abhor, inas- 
much as it seems more basely wicked to wish that genius might never lift 
its head, than to envy the glory with which it is encircled. : 

Are you tired of my prosing? “Thou answerest not, for thou art dead 
asleep ! ”—as a certain poet said when he stood on the sea-shore, without 
a neckcloth, and cross-questioned a sharp pointed rock. Rouse yourself 
for a moment, however, and read a couple of the sweet and melancholy 
songs of Scotland, which I subjoin for publication. By the way, how 
does it happen that the greatest and most national poetry of England—the 
poetry of Shakspeare, of Milton, of Spenser, the poetry of Dryden and 
Pope, and in another age, and another kind, the poetry of Cowper, and 
Collins, and Wordsworth, are all of an intellectual order, while in that of 
Scotland there is no mark whatever of the strong intellectual character of 
the people. It is rather like strains of plaintive music. ‘There is a ten- 
derness, a fancy, a delicacy of sentiment, which could hardly have been 
believed to exist among a people bound by toil to the land on which they 
tread; nor do J understand it, although the poetry which even at this 
day, has arisen from among them, still vindicates this character. 

I know of nothing in the whole compass of poetry more wildly, and 
naturally, and solemnly pathetic than the following elegiac lines. ‘They 
were written, about the time of the: Reformation, on a daughter of the 
Laird Maxwell, called by the peasantry the Lily of Nithsdale :— 


She’s gane to dwell in heaven, my lassie, 
She’s gane to dwalli’ heaven; | 

Ye’re owre pure, quo’ the voice of God, 
For dwalling out o’ heaven! 


O what’l she do in heaven, my lassie ? 
O what’l she do in heaven: 

She’ll mix her ain thoughts wi’ angel’s sangs, 
And make them mair meet for heaven! 


She was beloved by a’ my lassie, 
She was beloved by a’; 

But an angel fell in luve wi’ her, 
An’ took her frae us a’. 


Low there thou lies, my lassie, 
Low there thou lies; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, 
Nor frae it will arise. 


I looked on thy death cold face, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death cold face; 

Thou seemed a lilie new cut in the bud, 
An’ fading in its place. 


I looked on thy death shut eye, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death shut eye; 

An’ a lovelier light i’ the brow of heaven, 

Fell time shall ne’er destroy. 
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Thy lips were ruddie and calm, my lassie, 
Thy lips were ruddie and calm; 

But gane was the holy breath o’ heaven, 
To sing the evening Psalm. 


There’s nought but dust now mine, lassie, 
There’s nought but dust now mine ; 
My saul’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 
An’ why should I stay behin’!— 


The next is a little fragment, and, owing either to the singularly plain- 
tive flow of the versification, or to the extreme simplicity of the mourner’s 
grief, is, to me, beyond measure affecting. | 


Gane were but the winter cauld, 
And gane were but the snaw, 

I could sleep in the wild woods, 
Whare primroses blaw. 


Cauld ’s the snaw at my head, 
And cauld at my feet, 

And the finger o’ death’s at my een, 
Closing them to sleep. 


Let nane tell my father, 
Or my mither sae dear, 

I'll meet them baith in heaven 
At the spring o’ the year. 


Surely the spirit of song never sent forth a voice more tender and plain- 
tive than this. 'The writer seeks sympathy, and not admiration. It is 
poetry in its first simple loveliness ; when the critic was an unknown ter- 
ror, and before the paths of fancy had been so beaten that the lovely and 
the natural must be left for the new and the factitious. Thus the earliest 
poets have ever been the best; for what footsteps are so deeply printed 
as those traced on the first dew of the morning ? | 7 

Touching the essay on versification mentioned above, there is one 
oe in it which perhaps is worth copying. It relates to the modern 
affectation of polish in dramatic language, to which I ascribe the falling 
off in the drama itself. Shakspeare and his cotemporaries inherited a 
rugged and uncouth style, which, however, by consummate skill and 
labor, they effectually reduced to a smoothness sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of the stage. They even divided many an established syllable into 
two ; and, for the improvement of sound, removed the accent in others, 
Yet they did not forget how many of the finest scenes in tragedy must 
necessarily depict the stronger passions at work—revenge, and indigna- 
tion, and anger bursting for utterance—and where the harshness of un- 
polished words must greatly tend to aid the general effect. Accordingly 
they multiplied compound epithets even to excess, and, by contractions 
and elisions, contrived perfectly to preserve the original strength of their 

guage when desirable; nor is it correct that, even in passages of 
most melting tenderness, an uninterrupted flow of words is grateful to the 
ear beyond a certain period. Nay, when the poet has seized on our im- 
agination, and is dragging us down a mighty torrent of despair, or ‘tribu- 
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lation, or affectionate reproach, the impetuosity of our career is rather 
heightened than retarded by an occasional abruptness in the metre ; and 
in pede through a speech or scene of this description, we may com- 
pare ourselves to those sledges, which, in northern climes, are propelled 
over the ice by a single stroke, till, gathering strength and velocity by 
their own impulse, they are soon able to pass over a mass of ice or the 
trunk of a tree without interruption. No one ever understood this prin- 
ciple of harmony better than that consummate architect of verse, John 
Milton. But we have lost the art almost entirely, and ought to be thank- 
ful to any one who will endeavor to revive it;—for spirited grandeur we 
have substituted sickly smoothness ; and for nervous conciseness we are 
content to dissever one big sentence into many short ones—* to take it 
and cut it out in little stars,” rendering it thereby very pretty to look at, 
but mightily uncomfortable to read. 

I did not intend this letter for publication, and your question of “why 
it was written?” I cannot answer. It is unusual, and perhaps imperti- 
nent; but I trust you will excuse me, stranger as I am, and let me sign 
myself, with the warmest wishes for your success, 

Your most obe’t Serv’t, ~ A. 


We meant to have noticed the Comic Annual at large. 
Finn and Johnston are gems of fellows—mated in this business 
like the sound and the echo. They have got up a delightful 
book ; and if laughing is, as the modern theory goes, medi- 
cine, they should be Doctors both. For a first effort, with 
new writers, and as a book of engravings by one man, its suc- 
cess is not a little wonderful. We have room but for a single 
extract, which we quote more for the experience it contains 
on an important topic, than for its particular humor :— 


‘Coat!’ said Russelton, with an. appearance of the most naive surprise, and taking 
hold of the collar Oy Praga L by the finger and thumb ; ‘ coat, Sir Willoughby! do you - 
call this thing a coat ?’ _ PELHAM. 


A much abused person is your tailor. He is ordinarily supposed to 
need less endowment than his fellows—(the ninth part of a man, I think 
they call him)—I shall prove to you that he needs more. Poetry isa 
lesser art in my esteem. - 

Any man or woman may stitch—make a ‘cover-me-decently.’ The 
world goes clothed—town and country—though, (bear us witness, Pel- 
ham!) there are but three tailors, (proper tailors, 1 say,) from Bath to Sa- 
vannah. For the rest, their daily work is a profanity of broadcloth—a 
sacrilege of kerseymere. Your eyes are shocked perpetually by the sight 
of unfortunate strangers who have fallen into the hands of those Vandals. 
There should be a law against the seductions practised by them—their 
signs and their advertisements. Merit is modest, and your best artist has 
often the smallest shop. Your pretender covers a square with his blazing 
insignia—yet would I as soon wear an Indian’s blanket as one of his 
abortions, | 

To cut a coat well, requires more gifts than is possessed by one man in 
a thousand. ‘The main points are, a painter’s eye, an anatomist’s acquain- 
tance with the figure, and knowledge of the character, as it is developed 
in walking or sitting, wearing the coat open, (or frankly,) buttoned (or 
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nicely.) How, for instance, would your old bachelor’s coat look on your 
ship’s mate—your reckless dam-me frock, thrown off the shoulders and 
flying to the wind, on your demure deacon? No true tailor makes a man 


a coat till he has seen him walk. The way you move is everything. If 


you have a crab’s gait, sideways, the hitch must be counteracted. If you 
are a meek man, and carry your head low, the collar must be set back to 
remedy the defect. If your passions are violent, a tight sleeve or a close 
fit at the shoulder is impolitic. If your neck is.too long or too short, if 
your body is crooked or your bust flat, or if you are a vain man and swell 
at the lower button, it must be allowed for in your coat. It is the tailor’s 
business to make you perfect—or seem so—which is quite the same 
thing. 

A friend of mine is so unfortunate as to have two or three of W—m—h’s 
coats on hand. It excruciates me to see him come into the room—flat 
breasted, flap-dividing, pinched collared, scrimped, pasteboard-looking 
abominations! He cannot move a limb without having the whole coat 
follow ina piece. ‘Touch his collar and his skirt flies up. The moment 
it is unbuttoned, down hugs the cape to his neck, and out flies the back 
at the waist, the whole gets at sharp angles to his figure, and presents 


him to your eye like a caricature of a man frightened. Save us from 


such spectacles, benevolent Jove ! 

Your vile tailor does everything by padding. He slips you into a case- 
ment of bueckram as unaccommodating as a coffin, and, with the second 
button fastened, shoves you up to his glass, and while you stand perfectly 
still, because you are unable to move, praises the smoothness of the fit! 
And then the pantaloons! We were seduced once to commit ourself to 
the care of the fellow above mentioned ‘The first pair we could not. sit 
down in, if we were to be hanged. The second pair would have fitted 
Chrononhotonthologos, if his seat of honor had been as ample as his 
name. We would not trust such a fellow to make a cover for an 
umbrella. 

Next to the human form divine, the most beautiful thing in nature is a 
perfect coat. It is like a perfect style—it looks as if it was the easiest 
thing in the world. The collar lies loose, and yet neatly to the shoulders, 
The back, buttoned or unbuttoned, fits neatly and under all motions to the 
figure. The skirts hang gracefully and independently of the back, par- 
allel and slender. The sleeves work fitly with the arm, and the breasts 
lay flat and yet ample on the chest, and the wearer has that look in it, 
that a spectator would suppose it grew to him—that it was a part and 
evidence of his fair proportions and the skill of the artist. There are a 
few artists who have acquired immortality in the cut of pantaloons; but 
aman must grow gray in practice, before he acquires even the theoretical 
principles of that article. 

You shall go through the cities, and look at the popular tailors, and if 
there is one who can cut but a fragment of a coat well, who has not a 
fine head phrenologically, we are forsworn. The heads of your quack 
tailors are as flat behind as the white sides of a melon. They are all 
face—all animal. You would see they were simpletons at once. Young 
M——-s, on the contrary, has the head of a scholar—a fine lift behind, a 
good eye, broad forehead, and strong mouth. He looks like a mathema- 
tician—large over the eye, high cheek bones, and prominent organs. You 
may search the world over and we will warrant the result. Our life on 
it, Stultz and Watson had heads for senators. 
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We have a sort of younger brother, born of the same press, 
and nursed by partly the same hands, in the shape of a semi- 
monthly paper, called The Essayist. Our friend Mr. Light, 


the best printer, and not the worst poet of our acquain- 


tance, is the Editor, and has been fortunate enough to secure 
contributions from some of our best young writers. Mr. 
Thatcher has written a fine Song to France for the last num- 
ber, and our friend Pike a good prose article. It is, “ though 
we say it that shouldn’t say it,” the chastest and purest paper 
in its peculiar walk that comes to our notice, and we com- 
mend it to the younger brothers of our acquaintance freely. 


WE wish we had more room. A heap of books, pamphlets 
and Annuals lies beside us—an Oration by our never-forgotten 
friend, Geo. Lunt, before a Lyceum—an Address by Mr. 
Verplanck (we thank him here for his courtesy) at Columbia 
College—-a Manual of Chemistry, (we do wish we had a 
chance to say a judicious word for this,) by one of the Teach- 
ers of the Troy Seminary—the Atlantic Souvenir, which we 
like this year—and Galt’s Life of Byron, which we think, with 
all its plausibility, a detracting, ungenerous, coarse book, off- 
setting the thousand good things we knew of Mr. Galt, and 
every way a blot on his escutcheon. We wished, too, to 
commend to your notice the admirable story in the present 
number, ‘The Triple Marriage’—written by Mr. Hassard, 
whose name we mention without leave, because, imprimis, he 
is our old classmate and friend, and we feel that we may take 
a liberty; and because he must sooner or later be known, and 
we wish to play first trumpeter. He writes under the depres- 
sion of a thousand cares, and in weary and eked out intervals 
of time and strength, but he writes, for all that, vigorously 
and freshly, and we do not know a young prose writer likelier 
to take the lead, in the long course we are running for repu- 
tation. 

But we must hold up. Good night ! 
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